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Since 1916 a constantly increasing number of industrial under- 
takings have paid family allowances to their workers. In order to 
equalise the expenditure thus involved they have formed compensation = 
funds, to which they pay contributions in proportion to their staff a 
or wages bill ; the family allowances are then paid by the compensation 
funds. The constitution of the funds and the manner in which the 
allowances are calculated present considerable variations, which 
are dealt with in the present article. 

The legal character of family allowances has not yet been settled. 
It is doubtful whether they should be regarded as a supplementary 
wage or a grant freely made by the employer. The courts seem inclined 
to adopt the former attitude, but this is opposed by the employers. 

The workers would prefer that family allowances and the funds 
from which they are paid should become state institutions. In public 
works the payment of family allowances is already required by law. 
It is not yet possible to say whether this will be made generally compul- 
sory ; but it is possible that the private system of family allowances 
may lead the way towards a national system of social insurance. 






















Famity ALLOWANCES BEFORE THE WAR 


HE strict. application of the principle of equal pay for equal 

work is liable to favour certain categories of workers, but to 
place others at a disadvantage. If the worker’s wages are propor- 
tionate to the quantity and quality of his work, and if no allowance 
is made for his responsibilities, the consequence will be that a married 
man with children will earn the same wages as an unmarried man 


doing similar work ; the one will have an ample income, while the 
1 
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other does not receive sufficient to provide proper support for his 
wife and children. The inequality which thus arises has become 
more and more clear in consequence of the steady rise in the cost 
of living which has taken place in recent years. Many employers, 
both in France and other countries, have therefore thought it 
desirable to pay married workers with children a supplementary 
grant, generally known as a family allowance, in addition to their 
actual wages. 

In France the system of family allowances has developed 
rapidly. It has organisations of its own, known as compensation 
funds. Its value has been variously estimated by public opinion 
and the authorities have begun to devote their attention to it, 
and to regulate it in certain cases ; they have not yet, however, 
decided to make the system compulsory and to transform it into 
a state institution, as the workers desire. 

The present article gives an account of the system of family 
allowances as it exists in private industry in France, describes 
its characteristics and methods, and defines the attitude adopted 
towards it by the employers and workers. 

Even before the war the French public administrative services 
and railway companies paid additional allowances to workers 
with families to support. The various systems at that time in 
force in the principal administrative services were co-ordinated 
by the Act of 7 April 1917. Uniformity in the systems applied 
by the railway companies was introduced by the agreements of 
10 November 19161. It was undoubtedly these precedents which 
gave private employers the idea of instituting family allowances 
and compensation funds for distributing equitably the expenses 
involved among the employers who adopted the system. Other 
precedents, however, were also to be found in private industry. 
For the last thirty years of the nineteenth century the Val-des-Bois 
Works, which are well known for their social institutions, paid 
workers with families an additional wage of 60 centimes per child 
per day. About 1890 the joint associations of northern France 
began to pay their worker members a bonus at the birth of their 
children. It was, however, not until 1910 that cautious attempts 
to introduce the system were made in a certain number of large 
undertakings, such as banks, insurance companies, and chemical 
works. The system of family allowances as it exists to-day arose 





1 Full information concerning the system of family allowances instituted in 
the administrative services and on the railways will be found in the Bulletin du 
Ministére du Travail, March-April and Sept.-Oct. 1920. 
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during the war, and perhaps indeed as a consequence of the 
war, under the influence both of the philanthropic movement and 
of the economic necessities due to the circumstances which then 
prevailed. 








COMPENSATION FuNDS AND ALLOWANCES 






Family allowances were first paid systematically and on a 
carefully thought-out plan in 1916 in the Grenoble district — to 
be precise, in the Régis-Joya Metal Works. The addition to the 
budget of a working-class family represented by one or more 
children was calculated, and it was decided to pay a compensatory 
bonus to restore equality between the position of workers with 
families to support and those who were unmarried. 

The principal employers in the metal industry of the Grenoble 
district soon decided to follow the example of the Joya Works. In 
order to prevent any employer from being tempted to get rid grad- 
ually of the married men on his staff, the Federation of Engineers 
decided that all its members should be obliged to become members 
of an institution which was called the “ Compensation Fund for 
Family Bonuses and Allowances”. Each member was to pay the 
Fund a contribution proportionate to the total number of workers 
employed in his undertaking and the Fund was to supply him with 
the sums required to pay the allowances due to those workers who 
were entitled to them. 

In this way the new system was firmly established. It was 
copied first of all by other industries in the Grenoble district and 
then gradually spread to other districts. At the present time 
there are 120 compensation funds in France. They include 
7,600 employers and distribute family allowances amounting to 
nearly 100 million francs a year to 800,000 workers'. The employers 
who belong to the funds thus as it were insure their workers against 
the possibility of the birth of children while, at the same time 
they are insuring themselves against scarcity of labour. 

It will thus be seen that the institution is partly philanthropic 
and partly intended to serve the interests of the employers them- 
selves. It has frequently been defined in articles, pamphlets, 
and speeches made by organisers of the compensation funds. 
In the first place, the employers wish to show that they do not 










































+ Figures supplied by Mr. Bonvoisin, Director of the Committee on Family 
Allowances at the Congress of Compensation Funds held at Nantes in June 1923. 
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regard the worker as a machine or his labour as a mere market- 
able commodity. In addition to the payment for work done, 
and without in any way affecting the various systems of premiums 
or bonuses which determine this, it is thought that the worker 
who is bringing up a family should have some return for the social 
service rendered by him to the nation in increasing the supply 
of labour. The philanthropic aim of the system of family allowances 
is to provide assistance for large families!. It is, however, also 
intended to promote the interests of the employers by increasing the 
future supply of labour and stabilising the existing staff by 
giving the workers an inducement ,to remain in the same 
undertaking ®. 

The dual origin of the system of family allowances accounts 
for the diversity in the organisation of the funds and also for the 
differences of opinion on the legal character and the social import 
of the allowances. Before these latter questions are examined, 
however, some account must be given of the organisation and 
methods of the institution and the difficulties which it has had to 
overcome in order to achieve its object. 

The numerous compensation funds which exist at the present 
time maintain their autonomy, though they have set up an organ- 
isation for liaison and propaganda. This Committee on Family 
Allowances is in no sense a federation but merely a research bureau. 
It collects all legal, economic, or financial information which the 
funds may require, collects and distributes information concerning 
their work, encourages the formation of new funds, and summons 
the conferences which have been held yearly since 1921. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS OF THE COMPENSATION FuNDS 


The Committee on Family Allowances has recently published 
a year-book giving a full description of all existing compensation 
funds. Details concerning the membership of the funds, their 
receipts and expenditure, and their individual constitutions and 
rules, may be found in this publication. In the present article 
it will be sufficient to give an account of the general characteristics 





1 Speech made by Mr. Ley on 4 Nov. 1920 at a meeting at Roubaix ; speech 
made by Mr. Mathon at the First Congress of Compensation Funds in 1921. 


* Circular issued by the Committee on Family Allowances in 1922 and reports 
of Messrs. Bonvoisin, Dupont, etc., to the First Congress. 
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of the compensation funds and of the problems which arise in 
connection with family allowances ?!. 






Types of Fund. 







Compensation funds may be attached to an employers’ associ- 
ation, or they may be independent. In the latter case they may be 
societies with civil personality, or, preferably, ordinary associations 

Two types of compensation fund, the industrial fund and the 
regional fund, exist side by side ; but the latter variety tends to 
prevail. The industrial principle has its supporters, and it is 
generally recognised that when the system was first instituted, 
and was still in the experimental stage, there were certain definite 
advantages in restricting it to the particular industry concerned. 
At present, however, it seems to be more in accordance with the 
real principle of the family allowance to adopt a regional basis 
for the funds. The intention is to help the workers to support 
their families ; and the cost of living varies according to district, 
not according to occupation. The system is further meant to 
promote an increased birth-rate ; here again it is regional interests 
which are involved. A regional fund is better able to check the 
distribution of allowances, and prevents the abuses which might 
spring up if there were separate industrial funds. Again, this system 
permits of a more equitable division of the costs among all the 
undertakings which stand to benefit by the formation of a reserve 
of labour in the district ; while it has also been pointed out that it 
ensures greater unity in the social efforts of the employers. 
























The Contributors. 







One of the first problems with which the funds had to deal 
was the principle on which the expenditure necessitated by the 
payment of family allowances should be divided among the indi- 
vidual members. There are considerable divergences in this 
respect between the regulations of the various funds. 

In agriculture, the employer’s contribution is generally calculated 
on the number of hectares sown. Sometimes a coefficient varying 
with the nature of the crop is introduced. 


















* The Bulletin du Ministre du Travail (1920 and 1921) published an account 
of the compensation funds, classifying them according to groups of industries. 
The funds have, however, undergone considerable further development since the 
date of this enquiry. 
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Some funds fix the contribution according to the number of 
days’ work done in the undertaking in question. The total common 
expenditure is divided by the number of days, or sometimes even 
of hours, worked, and the contribution of each member is the unit 
thus arrived at, multiplied by the number of days or hours worked 
by his staff. 

Another method of calculating the contribution is to fix it in 
proportion to the number of workers employed. The total amount 
actually paid in family allowances during the month is divided by 
the total number of workers employed during the period in question 
in the factories belonging to the fund ; this gives the contribution 
to be paid by each member for every worker in his employ. If 
the sum which the employer has actually paid out in family allow- 
ances is less than the total contribution so calculated, he pays 
the difference to the fund ; if he has paid more than his due share, 
the excess is repaid by the fund. Sometimes a difference is made 
for the sex of the workers, separate rates of contribution being 
fixed for men and women ; in other cases women and young persons 
are reckoned as half or two-thirds of their actual number. 

The most usual method of fixing the contribution to be paid by 
the employer is as a percentage of the total wages bill, for a definite 
fixed period, usually the quarter, but variable for different quarters. 
The only objection to this system is that it compels the employer 
to disclose a figure which he might prefer to keep secret. It has, 
however, the advantage of being fair as well as simple, for it makes 
the contribution proportionate to the financial capacity of the 
undertaking. In order to prevent firms which employ mainly 
young persons from having to pay a contribution out of proportion 
to the number of allowances actually paid to their staff, coefficients 
of reduction are sometimes introduced in calculating the contri- 
bution. In other cases industries are grouped in accordance 
with the composition of their staff. Such methods, however, 
introduce complications, and the interests of solidarity among the 
employers would be better served if the principle of the single 
coefficient were applied in all cases. 


The Beneficiaries. 


It is now necessary to consider the conditions which, according 
to the rules of the funds, entitle a worker to a family allowance. 
Some funds require the worker to pass through a probationary 
period, ranging from one year to one month. This regulation is 
due to the desire to use the family allowance as a means of retaining 
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the worker in the undertaking. Sometimes, however, it arouses 
suspicion on the part of the workers, or gives them the idea that 
dismissals may be actuated by the desire to avoid paying a family 
allowance. 

The probationary period may be suspended owing to the illness 
of a worker or to his being injured in an accident. Again, he may 
die during the period. In such cases most of the funds pay the 
allowance to the worker or his family for a certain time, and reduce 
or withdraw it after a fixed period. Many funds, however, have 
felt themselves unable to adopt so generous a system on account 
of the heavy expenditure involved. 

Some of the funds fix a maximum wage (10,000 to 15,000 francs) 
above which the family allowance is not paid. Others pay no 
allowance to foreign workers. Restrictions of this kind, however, 
do not seem likely to be generally adopted. 

A more important question is that of the members of the 
worker’s family in respect of whom the allowance is to be paid. 
Workers employed in an undertaking belonging to a compensation 
fund must produce their livret de famille (official certificate issued 
at the time of marriage, in which the birth of children is subse- 
quently recorded) and supply all the information required to provide 
and keep up to date a record of their family. It should be noted 
that in most cases the regulations of the fund make no distinction 
between legitimate and natural families. Some, however, pay a 
lower rate of benefit in respect of the latter, while others only 
recognise legitimate families. 

The definition of the persons for whose support the worker 
is responsible varies from one fund to another. The age beyond 
which children are no longer considered to require support is 
generally 13 or 14 years. In some cases the parents and grand- 
parents of the worker are included, and in others the husband, 
if he is unable to work, as well as adopted children. Some funds 
pay the allowance even if the worker has only one child, while 
others only pay it as from the birth of the second, or even the 
third child. 

The rate of the allowance differs in different districts. Some 
funds have a regressive scale under which the worker gets less 
for the second child than for the first and less for the third than 
for the second. But most of the funds aim at promoting an 
increased birthrate and have a progressive scale which increases 
the amount payable per child with the number of children, and 
some pay a uniform rate for all children. Some funds, finally, 
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pay various bonuses in addition to the ordinary allowances, such 
as maternity and nursing bonuses, and sometimes even a bonus 
to a workman’s wife who is solely occupied in taking care of the 
family. 

Allowances are as a rule paid monthly ; they can then be paid 
without deduction, however many days of involuntary unemploy- 
ment the worker has had during the month. In some cases they 
are paid daily ; with this system the allowance can be made exactly 
proportional to the number of days actually worked. 

A further question is the person to whom the allowance is to 
be paid. At first most of the funds handed over the money to 
the father of the household. Others, thinking that there was a 
danger that the workman might use it for purposes other than 
those intended, or wishing to make it clear that the allowance 
was not really part of the wages, preferred to pay the allowance 
to the mother ; this system is now tending to become general. 

Payment is made sometimes by the employer, sometimes 
by the compensation fund. The money may be paid over at 
the pay-office of the factory or of the fund, or sent by postal 
cheque, or credited to the beneficiary’s savings bank account. 

Such are in brief outline the practical methods adopted by 
the compensation funds to apply the system of family allowances. 


It now remains to give an account of the different views which 
are held concerning the lega) character and the social import 
of this new method of remuneration of the workers. 


LEGAL CHARACTER OF Famity ALLOWANCES 


Family allowances may be regarded as a permanent form of 
the cost-of-living allowances which were paid in addition to wages 
during the war. It may be asked whether they constitute an 
accessory part of the wages or whether they are a free grant paid 
by the employer independently of the employment contract. This 
question is not without importance. If it is decided that the 
allowance is an integral part of wages, then it follows that the 
workers have a right to it, and if so it is a right which they will 
certainly claim. It also follows that the family allowance should 
be taken into account in calculating the indemnity to be paid for 
summary dismissal or the pension of a worker who has been injured 
in an industrial accident. If on the other hand, it is regarded asa 
free grant, it acquires a character of uncertainty. It can be 
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revoked at any time, and is not liable to involve the employer 
in other indirect expenditure. 

The theory that the family allowance is a free grant is that 
adopted by the employers’ organisations. The first Congress 
of Compensation Funds, which was held in 1921, decided that the 
term “family wage” (sursalaire), which was then currently 
employed to represent the bonus paid to workers with families 
to support, should be dropped, and replaced by the term “ family 
allowance ” (allocation), in order to show quite clearly that the 
allowance was in no way connected with wages. 

In actual fact, however, the use of a different word cannot 
change the legal character of a contract or of an action. The real 
question is whether family allowances are purely and simply the 
expression of benevolence or whether they constitute remuneration 
for services rendered or to be rendered. It is also necessary to 
consider whether or not they are in relation to the employment 
contract and the execution of the work. 

Those who hold the theory that the family allowance is a free 
grant support their view by several arguments. The family 
allowance, they say, is instituted for the benefit of the worker’s 
children, not of the worker himself. It is not paid on the same 
terms as the wages, and sometimes, indeed, it is paid not by the 
employer himself, but by the compensation fund. Again, the 
allowance is sometimes paid even when the worker is involuntarily 
unemployed. 

The supporters of the theory that the allowance is a part of 
wages reply that the method of payment does not affect its nature, 
and that the compensation funds in paying the allowance act as 
the agents of the employers. If the allowance is paid while the 
worker is ill, this is because it is treated as a form of insurance. 
It forms part of the deferred earnings for which the worker fur- 
nishes his services. On the other hand, the existence of the family 
wage is bound up with that of the employment: contract, and its 
duration is strictly conterminous with that of the contract. It is 
only paid on condition that the work done by the employee in ques- 
tion is sufficiently regular ; indeed, regularity of work is one of the 
principal results which the employer hopes to attain by paying a 
family wage. The employer quite legitimately hopes to secure an 
economic advantage when he decides to pay or to promise family 
allowances to his staff. This consideration is, however, sufficient, 
in the view of those who hold the second theory, to place the 
system of family allowances outside the sphere of pure philanthropy 
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The employers themselves do not deny that they hope to obtain 
advantages from the payment of family allowances. They hope 
in the first place to stabilise their staff, and in the second to increase 
the future reserve of labour. Their statements on this point leave 
no room for doubt'. They sometimes admit that the allowances 
are not purely a form of liberality, but that they are connected with 
the obligation which is to some extent incumbent upon the employer 
to pay his workers a sum which corresponds to their needs. 

The question has not merely given rise to theoretical discussion, 
but has actually been brought before the courts. Judicial practice 
appears to incline towards the theory that the allowances are a 
part of wages. Certain conseils de prud’hommes to which disputes 
concerning the payment of family allowances were submitted 
have declared that the matter was not within their competence. 
An appeal was, however, made to the civil courts, which decided 
that the conseils de prud’hommes, which were set up to deal with 
disputes between employers and workers in connection with the 
employment contract, were competent to deal with questions 
relating to family allowances. This amounted to recognising 
that family allowances were a part of wages. 

Most of the decisions of the courts were, however, given in 
connection with industrial accidents. The question submitted to 
them was whether family allowances were to be taken into account 
in calculating the basic wage according to which the compensation 
for the injured worker was to be fixed. The reply would of course 
be negative or affirmative according as the family allowances 
are or are not considered as free grants. 

The courts in the first place refused to consider the family 
allowance as a part of wages, in view of the fact that it was of a 
temporary character, and could not be taken into account in 
fixing a permanent pension, and that while the accident diminished 
the earning capacity of the worker, it did not affect his qualification 
to receive the family allowance, as this was dependent exclusively 
on his family responsibilities. 

The Court of Appeal, however, rejected these arguments by 
its legal definition of the nature of wages. Any remuneration 
must be considered as constituting part of the wages, provided 
that it is promised in the employment contract or in the factory 
rules, and that the worker when accepting the post is in a position 





1 For further details reference may be made to the article entitled Les Allo- 
cations familiales et le Salaire, by the present author, which appeared in ‘‘ Docu- 
ments du Travail”, July 1923. 
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to take into account the benefit which he will derive from it. The 
family allowance, even if itis paid as an exceptional or temporary 
measure, is closely connected with the employment contract, and 
cannot be dissociated from the wages for the purpose of fixing the 
compensation due to workers injured in industrial accidents. 

In practice it cannot be doubted that the worker regards 
everything paid to him in any form by his employer or by a represen- 
tative of his employer as part of the remuneration for his work. 
The legal view taken by the Court of Appeal thus corresponds to 
a psychological reality. 
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Tue ATTITUDE OF THE WORKERS 











The institution of family allowances was of course welcomed 
by the workers who benefited by it. It nevertheless aroused & 
certain amount of suspicion among the trade unions. The trade 
unions have expressed their distrust on many occasions, particu- 
larly in connection with the enquiry undertaken by the Labour 
paper Le Peuple in December 1922, and in an article on the subject 
published by the official organ of the General Confederation of 
Labour, La Voix du Peuple, in January 1923. 

The trade unions are careful not to condemn the principle of 
family allowances, and fully realise that the recipients would 
strongly object to giving them up. They consider, however, that 
it is not for the employers to organise the system and decide on 
the method of payment. Family allowances are in the nature 
of insurance against family risks ; it is therefore the state which 
should be responsible for their organisation, and the community 
as a whole which should bear the cost, with the assistance of the 
workers and the*employers. 

Some of the arguments adduced by the supporters of this 
theory are theoretical, others practical. They consider that each 
section of the community should undertake its proper functions : 
the employers should pay wages in the strict sense, while the state 
should be responsible for social institutions intended to supplement 
wages. They lay more stress, however, upon their practical argu- 
ments. They accuse the employers of false philanthropy, and 
state that the allowances are nothing but a means of restricting 
the liberty of the workers and of opposing the trade union move- 
ment. It is stated that the officials of the compensation funds 
act as spies in the pay of the employers, and as agents of anti- 
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trade union propaganda. It is alleged that the system is used 
to prevent the workers from bringing forward their claims, by 
the refusal of the employers to pay family allowances to strikers 
— as, for example, during the strike in the textile industry at 
Roubaix in 1921". 

Fears are expressed in particular lest the system of family 
allowances should tend to depress wages. A family allowance 
often induces a worker to accept a low wage. Frequently the 
promise of a family allowance is deceptive : in the building industry. 
for example, a worker is not entitled to it until he has been in the 
service of his employer for a year, although in an occupation of 
so essentially seasonal a character workers are frequently unable 
to remain for a whole year in the employ of the same person. In 
the mines the inspectors who are responsible for estimating the 
output of the workers are stated to be more severe in the case of 
those whom they know to be entitled to family allowances. Again, 
in most cases, the allowance is so small as to represent a mere dole. 
The family allowance system is further stated to depress wages 
by limiting to certain categories of workers only the concessions 
which employers are bound to make in view of the high cost of 
living?. 

The objections of the trade unions to the system of family 





1 At the Congress of Compensation Funds held at Nantes in 1923, Mr. Ley, 
Secretary of the Textile Consortium of Roubaix, stated that “‘ the withdrawal of 
family allowances for the current month in the case of astrike has proved a most 
efficacious means of preventing strikes °’. 

* In an interesting article on human labour, which appeared in the Revue de 
Métaphysique for June 1921, Mr. Max Lazard pointed out that the tendency of 
family allowances to limit wage increases might perhaps be the explanation of the 
favourable attitude of the employers towards them. ‘‘The object in view”, he 
writes (page 439), “‘is to keep the total earnings of the family at such a level that 
it can maintain the standard of life which corresponds to its social position. As 
the effect is, however, much less to improve the position of the workers than to 
consolidate it, the suspicions of the employing class are not aroused. ”’ 

* A proposal that the workers should have certain rights of supervision or 
examination of the working of the compensation funds was made at the 1921 
Congress on the Birth Rate by the Chairman of the Federation of Employers in 
the Bordeaux Metal Industry. The proposal met with strong objection from the 
Committee on Family Allowances. In October 1922, at the Congress of the Social 
Health Association, which was held at Rouen, an employer (Mr. Louis Deschamps.) 
after expressing his approval of the system of family allowances, alludet to the 
possibility of giving the workers a share in the management of the institution in 
the following terms : ‘“‘The system does not lose its social utility, in spite of the 
fact that certain employers use it as a means df obtaming workers, a means of 
exercising pressure, and sometimes even asa means of inflicting punishment. 
We regard such action as a regrettable error . . . and this is one of the reasons 
which lead the workers to desire a system of control which would provide them 
with the guarantees which are at presenn lacking. ’’ )Official report of the Congress. 


p. 146.) 
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allowances do not lead them to ask for the abolition of the system, 
which would in any case be impossible. What they propose is 
that it should be managed by the state, and that the workers 
should have certain rights of supervision®. In the meantime they 
demand that family allowances should be made compulsory 
throughout industry. 


THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST COMPULSION 


Soon after the work of the compensation funds first began to 
achieve success, a Bill embodying the compulsory principle was 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies on 24 February 1920 by 
Mr. Bokanowski. The object of the Bill was “to provide assist- 
ance for large families by the institution of family wages ”. 

Mr. Bokanowski’s Bill proposed to make it compulsory for 
any person employing another person on paid work for not less 
than 150 days a year and 5 hours a day to belong to a compensa- 
tion fund and to contribute the sums necessary for the payment 
of family allowances. The allowances were to include wages 
during pregnancy, payable for two months, a fixed bonus on the 
birth of a child (66 per cent. of a month’s wages), a nursing bonus 
(10 per cent. of wages for 10 months), and an allowance of from 
5 to 7 per cent. of the wages for every child under 14. The author 
of the Bill calculated that the employer’s contribution would have 
to be 5 per cent. of the wages bill. 

The Bill was severely criticised by the employers. A number 
of objections were brought forward by the Committee on Family 
Allowances in a pamphlet published in March 1921. “ It is just” 
the Committee admitted, “ to recognise that industry and commerce 
are specially interested in the increase of workers’ families, and it 
is thus fair that the employers should be called upon to make a 
special effort to promote a rise in the birth-rate among the persons 
in their employ.” “It is necessary”, the pamphlet continues, 
“to provide compensation for the high cost of living by means 
of family allowances, and compensation funds must be set up to 
equalise the expenditure involved, and to prevent workers who 
are fathers of families from being thrown out of employment. ” 

In spite of this, the pamphlet continues, Mr. Bokanowski’s 
Bill should be rejected. It is too expensive for the employers : 
the proposed contribution is 5 per cent., while the systems now in 
force require only about 1.8 per cent. It is not sufficiently elastic, 
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as it substitutes a uniform centralised organisation for the variety 
and adaptability of the existing system of compensation funds. 
It is unjust because it proposes to deprive the employers of the 
sole right to manage the funds, in spite of the fact that they would 
continue to bear the whole expense. It has the further disad- 
vantage of destroying, by introducing the principle of cumpulsion, 
the excellent moral effect produced by the voluntary payment 
of family allowances ; it would, in fact, make the payment of these 
allowances one of the rights of the worker and a tax imposed on 
the employer, instead of the spontaneous accomplishment of a 
social duty freely recognised. 

The criticisms thus brought against the Bill were reiterated 
and developed by the employers’ federations, the Chambers of 
Commerce, the congresses of representatives of economic interests, 
and the meetings of the compensation funds. It is unnecessary 
to quote the innumerable resolutions, mainly of a similar nature, 
in which the opinions of these bodies were expressed. The theory 
which underlies them all is that of economic liberalism ; opposi-. 
tion to state control and to the introduction of compulsory family 
wages are the natural consequence. 

Among certain groups of employers, however, there was a 
movement in favour of compulsion. The textile manufacturers 
of Roubaix-Tourcoing and the Parisian builders supported the 
principle of compulsory membership of a compensation fund. 
The views of the builders were to some extent met by the Act 
of 10 December 1922. It had been observed by contractors that 
when tenders for public works were given out, a very slight differ- 
ence of price was often sufficient to determine the allocation of 
contracts. The result of this was that contractors who belonged 
to compensation funds were placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with those who refused to pay family allowances to their workers. 
Equal conditions could only be restored if persons sending in ten- 
ders for government work undertook to pay family allowances 
and to join a compensation fund for the purpose. This reform 
was introduced by the Act of 10 December 1922, supplemented 
by the Decrees of 13 July 1923. These measures, which also 
subject the work of the compensation funds and the formation of 
new funds to some degree of government supervision, came into 
force as from 13 October 1923, and have given satisfaction to the 
employers. They were also welcomed by the workers, for reasons 
which the officials of the General Confederation of Labour stated 
in the following terms when they announced the promulgation 
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of the Decrees : “ Now that the Decree has been issued, employers 
will not be able to withhold family allowances on any pretext ; 
the workers’ right to them has been admitted, and the trade unions 
will see that it is respected. ” 


CONCLUSION 


All payments made by an employer to those whom he employs 
come sooner or later, without regard to the motive which origi- 
nally led the employer to grant them, to be regarded by the worker 
as his due. He wants to know exactly what he has the right to 
demand in return for his work, and what he can count on receiving. 
He objects to anything which is arbitrary in the method of his 
remuneration, not only because it makes his financial position 
uncertain, but because it represents social inferiority. In view 
of these considerations it cannot cause surprise if the workers 
claim as a right what was originally granted them as a favour. 
The longer and the more regularly the employers make payments 
which are or are regarded as being of a voluntary character, the 
more the workers will feel themselves justified in regarding them 
as an integral part of their wages, or, in other words, of the price 
at which they agree to hire out their labour. They will become 
accustomed to take such payments into account in arranging their 
expenditure and fixing their standard of living ; and consequently 
they will regard them not merely as a right but as a necessity, 
for which they will be prepared to fight if necessary. 

It is impossible to say whether family allowances will ever 
become compulsory in France, in spite of the step in that direction 
which the Act of 10 December 1922 represents. It may, however, 
be noted that this Act, like Mr. Bokanowski’s Bill, had the effect 
of inducing considerable numbers of employers to join compen- 
sation funds of their own accord. The supporters of family allow- 
ances declared that the best means of avoiding compulsion was 
for the employers in a body to adopt this new form of wage payment 
spontaneously, as the state would not need to intervene if all the 
employers recognised their duty. 

If such arguments prevail, the proposals for state intervention 
which have been brought forward will have produced a good effect 
by opening the eyes of many employers to their duty, and thus 
procuring undoubted benefits for large numbers of workers. It 
is, however, not proved that even if the employers in a body 
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joined the compensation funds, legislation on the subject would 
become unnecessary or undesirable, though it would undoubtedly 
be facilitated by such action. 

A possible future development would be the transformation 
of the employers’ subscriptions to the compensation funds into 
compulsory contributions to social insurance funds. These funds 
would also receive contributions from the workers and grants 
from the state, and would pay benefit to the workers entitled to 
it, the amount of such benefit and the conditions under which 
it was granted being fixed by law. In this way the system of family 
allowances would have opened the way towards a system of social 
insurance ; and private initiative, which, as far as social affairs 
are concerned, often shows more inventiveness in France than else- 
where, even if it is less powerful, would have prepared the ground 
for the national insurance system which is still required to complete 
the labour legislation of the country. 














Social Insurance in Sweden 


by 
Dr. Emil Lizpstranp 
Chief of Service in the Swedish State Insurance Institution 


The earliest general application of social insurance in Sweden 
dates only from the passing of the 1913 Act on old age and invalidity 
insurance. While the existing system may seem to admit of improve- 
ments in certain directions, its base is wide, and efforis have been 
made to extend the advantages of insurance to the whole population. 
The following pages contain an account of the most important provi- 
sions of existing legislation, an analysis of the two schemes drawn 
up by the Social Insurance Commission, one for sickness and maternity 
insurance, the other for public employment exchanges and unemploy- 
ment funds, and statistics illustrating the text and showing the figures 
for the different forms of insurance in recent years. 


Historica SURVEY 


1 bees question of social insurance was first raised in Sweden by 
a resolution which Adolf Hedin, a member of the Liberal 
party, submitted to the Riksdag in 1884. Partly owing to the 
eminence of its author and partly to the influence of Germany, 
where Bismarck had recently directed attention towards labour 
matters, the resolution met with general approval, and a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry was appointed as a result. The ground had not, 
however, at that time been sufficiently prepared for the adoption 
of a system of social insurance. Such a system can hardly be set 
up unless there is a large body of industrial workers, and unless 
the working classes as a whole are conscious of their power and 
importance. At the time in question, Swedish industry was only 
beginning to develop, and the workers employed in it represented 
only a small proportion of the total population. Again, the 
workers were unorganised. The Swedish labour movement only 
dates from the period 1880 to 1890. Once it had come into being 
it rapidly developed. The Social-Democratic party was instituted 
in 1889, and nine years later the trade unions combined to form a 
national federation. From that time onwards the question of 
social insurance aroused increasing interest. 
2 
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The investigations undertaken as a result of Hedin’s motion 
resulted in the passing of two Acts, the Act of 1889, concerning 
the protection of workers against industrial risks, and the Act 
of 1891 concerning sick benefit funds. Ten years later the em- 
ployer’s liability in the case of indusirial accidents was recognised 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1901. The State Insurance 
Institution which was set up at the same time provided those 
employers who chose to take advantage of it with a means of 
discharging themselves from the obligation of themselves paying 
compensation to workers injured in accidents. A further stage 
was reached in 1910, when a second Act concerning sick benefit 
funds instituted a new method of regulating their work and increased 
the subsidies which they received from the state'. Two years 
later they received further subsidies to cover the payment of 
maternity benefit. 

It was not, however, until 1913 that anything approaching a 
general system of insurance was instituted. In that year old age 
and invalidity insurance was made compulsory. Further progress 
was made in 1916, when the Act of 1901 was replaced by an Accident 
Insurance Act. 

Since these two forms of insurance were made generally com- 
pulsory, hardly a year has passed without amendments being 
introduced and attempts being made to extend the system. In 
1919, for example, the Social Insurance Commission submitted a 
general scheme for sickness insurance. A year agothe same body 
drew up a scheme for public employment exchanges and unemploy- 
mentfunds. The former scheme provides for compulsory sickness 
and maternity insurance, while the latterdoes not propose a com- 
pulsory system, but deals with the subsidies granted by the state to 
_ mutual benefit funds intended to provide against unemployment. 

Such are the different stages of the development of social 
insurance in Sweden. The following pages describe the present 
system and the results which it has achieved, as well as the schemes 
for the future now under discussion. 


INVALIDITY AND OLp AGE INSURANCE 


Invalidity and old age insurance is regulated by the Act of 
30 June 1913, which came into force on 1 January 1914. Since 





+ Regulations concerning the state subsidies are laid down by Royal Decree. 
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that date the principle of the law has not been altered, but important 
practical modifications have been introduced to remedy the effects 
of the depreciation of the currency, and to increase the efficiency 
of the system. 

Invalidity and old age insurance is compulsory, and covers 
nearly everyone. The only persons exempted are certain kinds 
of workers who were already entitled to pensions, such as civil 
servants and their wives. Only 7 per cent. of the total population 
between the ages of 16 and 67 are exempt from the payment 
of annual contributions. Insured persons are divided into several 
classes, according to their assessed income. There were originally 
four classes, but the highest class was divided into five groups 
in 1921. The contributions are fixed on a progressive scale, the 
initial contribution being 3 kronor and the additional contributions 
ranging from 2 to 30 kronor. It has been proposed that the 
maximum contribution, which was formerly 10 kronor, should be 
further increased, but this idea has been abandoned owing to the 
economic crisis. The first two colums of table I show the present 
classification according to income and the contribution paid by 
each class. It should be noted that the number of persons in the 
highest class has increased owing to the depreciation of the currency. 
The classification of employed persons into the various classes is 
carried out by the local assessment boards, and the contributions 
are collected by the national and municipal tax collection services. 
The Act puts pressure upon the municipalities to carry out their 
functions with energy by obliging them to make up the amount of 
all unpaid contributions. This often involves heavy expenditure 
on the part of the municipalities, as the contributions in arrear are 
as a general rule 15 per cent. for the country as a whole and 40 to 
50 per cent. in some towns and industrial districts. The total con- 
tributions paid amounted to 14.6 million kronor in 1914 (the first 
year) and 24.2 million kronor, including initial contributions 
amounting to 10.9 million kronor, in 1923. The total funds of 
the insurance institution at the end of 1923 may be estimated at 
234 million kronor. 

On attaining the age of 67, or on becoming permanently in- 
capable of work, the insured person receives a pension proportionate 
to his contributions. Originally the annual pension was for 
men 30 per cent., and for women 24 per cent., of the total contri- 
butions paid by the insured person. According to this system 
the pension paid for premature invalidity was extremely low. 
The previous method of calculating the pension was therefore 
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altered in 1921, when the rate of interest was raised from 3.85 to 
4.3 per cent. At present the insured person is entitled to a sum 
per kronor of contributions duly paid which varies with his age 
according to the following scale : 


Age 


rf 


SRESESS 
SSsssss 
SERESKS 
ooscsos 
assS3Sa_ 


Table I shows as an example the pension due to an insured 
person on attaining the age of 67 or on becoming incapable of 
woik at the age of 30. 


TABLE I. INVALIDITY AND OLD AGE PENSIONS ! 





Contribution} jd age pension Invalidity pension 

paid at age 67 at age 30 
annually 
from the age} 
of 16 


kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. 





Men Women Men Women 





Up to 599 3 51.30 41.04 24.90 19.92 
From 600 to 799 5 85.50 68.40 41.50 33.20 
ny 800 ” 1,199 8 136.80 109.44 66.40 53.12 
1,200 ”’ 2,999 13 222.30 177.84 107.90 86.32 

3,000 ” 4,999 18 307.80 246.24 149.40 119.52 

5,000 *’ 6,999 23 393.30 314.64 190.90 152.72 

7,000 ” 9,999 28 478.80 383.04 232.40 185.92 
10,000 and over 33 564.30 451.44 273.90 219.12 


























It is assumed that the recipient has always been classified in the same category and has paid 
his contributions regularly. 


A temporary system has been instituted to provide for persons 
who were over sixteen years of age when the Act came into 
force. A special fund constituted by annual subsidies granted by 
the state since 1896 makes it possible to pay such persons a 
higher pension than they would have received on the basis of 
their contributions. If the recipient of the pension is permanently 
incapacitated for work, and if his income, apart from the pension, 
is less than a certain sum fixed by law, he receives a supple- 
mentary personal allowance. Further, if he has children to 
support he receives an additional allowance of not more than 
102 kronor per child. An insured person who, through no fault of 
his own, has paid no contribution, receives an allowance for 
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himself or his children equal to the ordinary supplementary 
allowance and under the same conditions. 

Tables II and III give examples of the supplementary allowances 
paid in certain cases. Three-quarters of the funds required for 
this purpose are paid by the state, one-eighth by the municipality, 
and one-eighth by the provincial councils (landstingen). 


TABLE Il. SUPPLEMENTARY ALLOWANCES FOR PENSION 
HOLDERS PAID IN CASE OF INVALIDITY 





Supplementary allowance for pension holder 


Men Women 


Annual income 








kr. kr. kr 


Upto 650 210 
100 195 180 

150 165 150 

200 135 120 

250 90 

300 75 60 

350 45 30 

400 15 _— 

425 and over — -- 

















TABLE Ill. SUPPLEMENTARY ALLOWANCES FOR CHILDREN 
PAID IN CASE OF INVALIDITY 





Supplementary allowance for 





1 child under age 2 children under age 





Women 
(widows, Married 
divor-ed, OF] couples 
unmarried) 





kr. kr. 


204 204 
144 204 
- - 84 204 
700 . 24 204 
800 . . 204 
900 : 
1,000 99 
1,100 39 
1,165 and over _ 





























Originally the payment of these supplementary allowances 
was severely restricted. They were not paid to persons who 
had attained the age of 67 when the Act came into force, or to 
persons who had at that time already become incapable of work 
and were entirely dependent upon public relief, charitable institu- 
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tions, or private individuals, and they were reduced in the case 
of persons to whom they were awarded during the first years 
after the insurance system came into force. These restrictions 
were to some extent relaxed by the Act of 1915, and were entirely 
abolished by that of 1920. In 1921, the additional allowances 
were increased by 50 per cent.' ; this, however, applied only to 
persons who became entitled to them from 1922 onwards. 

Applications for pensions are made to the chairman of the 
competent Board. If the application is made in respect of perma- 
nent incapacity for work, the Board decides whether the applicant 
is entitled to a pension. If he also applies for a supplementary 
allowance, the Board determines the annual income upon which 
the allowance is to be calculated. The applicant may appeal 
against the decision of the Board to the Pensions Department. 
Applications for old age pensions are immediately forwarded by 
the chairman of the Board to the Pensions Department, which 
fixes the pension to be paid and sends a pension book to the appli- 
cant. 

As the system has only been in force for ten years, it is too soon 
to estimate its results, especially as during the transition period 
the supplementary allowances have been considerably larger 
than the pensions themselves. 


Between 1914 and the end of 19221 416,000 pension books 
were issued. — a 
The following tables show the number of pensions granted 
and their total amount at the end of each year from 1914 to 1922 : 


TABLE IV. NUMBER IN RECEIPT OF PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES, 
1914 To 1922 


Number in receipt of 








Supplementary Personal 
Ordinary eens 
‘allowances | _ Silowances 
Pensions | under 1918 Act | Under 1915 Act 





1914 -— 26,356 — 
1915 11,187 56,216 — 56,216 
1916 25,861 76.581 140,747 217,328 
1917 38,582 90,119 141,566 231,758 
1918 61,255 101,706 135,650 237,880 
1919 64,140 111,963 125,192 239,187 
1920 77,416 122,060 115,111 241,371 
192] 96,042 135,902 105,880 250,439 
1922 119,821 151,948 95,985 264,028 


























1 Information for 1923 is not yet available. 
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The supplementary allowances paid in 1923 amounted to 36 mil- 
lion kronor, 27 million of which were paid by the state and 9 million 
by the municipalities and provincial councils. 


TARLE V. TOTAL AMOUNT PAID IN PENSIONS 1914, To 1922 
(in thousands of kronor) 





Supplementary Personal 
or personal 


allowances 
allowances under 
under 1918 Act 1915 Act 





1,499 _ 1,499 
3,218 —_ 3,224 
4,528 8,431 12,978 
5.672 8,469 14,176 
6,919 8,123 15,102 
8,291 7,514 15,965 
9,798 6,952 16,017 
15,923 12,757 29,066 
17,996 11,571 38,268 


























Since 1915, the Pensions Department has also taken steps for 
the prevention of illness. A sum of 650,000 kronor per year is 
allocated for this purpose. Treatment is provided in fresh-air 
hospitals, seaside sanatoria, and other hospitals, and vocational 
training is provided for disabled persons. About two thousand 
persons benefit by these measures every year. 


It should further be noted that there is a voluntary insurance 
system according to which any insured person can increase his 
pension by paying additional contributions up to a maximum 
of 100 kronor a year. The state encourages insured persons to 
pay such additional contributions by undertaking to provide a 
sum equal to one-eighth of the contribution up to a maximum 
of 3.75 kronor per insured person per year. Voluntary insurance 
of this kind may also be contracted by groups of persons, e.g. by 
all the workers of an undertaking. In such cases the pension may 
become payable at the age of 55, 57, 60, 62, or 65. 

In its original form, the system of voluntary insurance was 
excessively rigid, and was not very popular. During each of the 
years 1914 to 1919, only 500 to 800 insured persons paid additional 
contributions. After 1919 there was a considerable increase, 
which was largely due to the fact that several large employers 
decided to undertake this form of insurance in favour of their 
workers. in 1920, 1921 and 1922, respectively, the number of 
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members was 1,910, 4,365, and 4,608, and the total amount of the 
additional contributions 184,000, 2,423,000, and 817,000 kronor. 


AccIDENT INSURANCE 


The accident insurance system is based on the Act of 17 June 1916 
which came into force on 1 January 1918". In practice it applies 
to almost all workers, workers being defined as persons in receipt 
of wages from an employer, and apprentices, whether they 
receive wages or not. The following categories, however, do 
not come under the Act: (a) persons who do not work at a 
place specified by their employer ; (b) the father, mother, and 
children of the employer, if they live in his house ; (c) workers 
whose annual wages exceed 9,000 kronor ; (d) children under the 
age of 12. 

In Sweden, as in most other countries, workers are only entitled 
to compensation for accidents occurring in connection with work — 
carried out for their employer. According to an Act dated 1919, 
accidents occurring while the worker is on his way to or from his 
work are as a general rule considered as industrial accidents. 
Industrial diseases are not so regarded except certain kinds of 
infectious disease. 

The insurance contributions are paid by the employer. They 
are fixed and collected by the State Insurance Department. In 
the case of small employers?, the contributions are {recorded in 
special registers and they are paid at the same time as the 
state tax. Inthe case of employers who have at least five workers, 
the contributions vary according to the general risk involved in 
the occupation, the special conditions under which work is done, 
the wages, etc.; they are paid through the post. An additional 
tax equal to 5 per cent. of the contributions is also levied to cover 





* In addition to the general insurance system, there is a special voluntary 
system of insurance for fishermen. It was instituted in 1908 on the same lines as 
the voluntary accident insurance system of 1901, and was remodelled in 1918 on 
the lines of the 1916 Act. The system at present covers about 3,600 fishermen. 
The state also pays compensation under a Royal Decree of 1919 to persons injured 
in the course of their military service. About 500,000 kronor per year aro paid 
in this form of compenstaion. 

* Employers whose workers come under the compulsory insurance system are 
divided into two categories : those who employ less than five workers, and those 
who regularly employ at least five. 
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part of the expenses of administration, the remainder being paid 
by the state. Employers may, if they wish, insure their workers 
in mutual benefit societies, instead of with the State Insurance 
Institution. The mutual benefit societies contribute 3 per cent. 
of the premiums which they receive towards the administrative 
expenses of the official insurance system. 

Although insurance is compulsory, employers are allowed, 
if they prefer, to pay the whole or part of the compensation to 
the workers themselves. In this case, they do not have to pay 
the whole contribution, but only that part of it which is for 
administrative expenses. The insurance institution through which 
this is arranged, however, fixes the compensation to be paid, and 
guarantees it. Swedish employers frequently provide their workers 
with medical and pharmaceutical treatment on their own account. 
In 1920 this was done by 3,500 large employers with a total of 
243,000 workers. In the same year the payment of the compen- 
sation usually provided by the insurance system was undertaken 
directly by 43 employers, including municipalities, banks, and large 
industrial undertakings, employing 50,000 persons in all. Persons 
employed by the state also receive compensation from the state ; 
in 1920 the total number of these workers was 115,000. 

The total amount of the contributions received by the State 
Insurance Institution was 7,600,000 kronor in 1918, 8,800,000 
in 1919, and 10,500,000 in 1920. The amount fell to 7,900,000 
in 1921, and to 5,500,000 in 1922. The decrease is due to the 
reduction of wages, the slump in trade, and the reduction of the 
contributions. 

The total contributions paid to the mutual benefit societies 
were 6,900,000 kronor in 1918, 8,200,000 in 1919, 11,100,000 
in 1920, 9,500,000 in 1921, and 7,400,000 in 1922. 

Benefits are paid for temporary incapacity for work, permanent 
invalidity, or death due to an accident. In the first case the 
injured person receives a money benefit for the whole period of 
invalidity, unless the degree of incapacity for work is less than 
25 per cent. He also receives medical and pharmaceutical 
treatment and is supplied with certain orthopaedic and other 
instruments in order to restore his earning capacity. 

The waiting period laid down by law is 35 days from the date 
of the accident. However, pending special legislation on sickness 
insurance, the employers are required to pay compensation to the 
worker as from the first day, provided that the incapacity 
for work lasts at least four days. The following table shows 
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the daily benefit paid during the first 35 days of temporary 
invalidity. 


TABLE VI. BENEFITS PAID DURING THE WAITING PERIOD 





Annual assessed income Daily benefit 





kr. kr. 

Up to 599 .00 
From 600 to 799 25 
» 8s00 ” 1,199 . 75 

*” 1,200 * 1,799 .50 
1,800 and over 50 














In the case of permanent invalidity the injured person receives 
a pension as long as he is unable to work. If he is totally incapable 
of work, the pension is generally equal to two-thirds of the annual 
earnings. If, however, the injured person requires special treat- 
ment, the pension may be as much as 100 per cent. of the annual 
earnings. No pension is paid for a degree of incapacity of under 
10 per cent. 

The money benefits and pensions are calculated partly on the 
degree of incapacity, and partly on the previous annual earnings 
of the injured person. The amount per year is calculated by 
multiplying two-thirds of the annual earnings by the fraction 
representing the proportion of working capacity lost. Earnings of 
less than 450 kronor and more than 2,400 kronor are counted 
as 450 and 2,400 kronor respectively. The following table gives 
an example of the daily benefit or compensation paid for certain 
degrees of disability. 


TABLE VII. BENEFITS FOR TEMPORARY INVALIDITY PAID 
AFTER WAITING PERIOD AND ANNUAL PENSIONS FOR 
PERMANENT INVALIDITY 





Datly benefit 


for temporary Annual on for 
4 “ pensi permanent invalidity 





Degree of incapacity for work 
100 per cent. 7} 100 per cent. 50 per cent. 


kr kr. kr. kr. 


Upto 450 0,83 300 150 
600 1,10 400 200 

900 1,65 600 300 

1,200 2,20 800 400 

1,500 2,74 1,000 500 

1,800 3,29 1,200 600 

2,100 3,84 1,400 700 

2,400 to 9,000 4,39 1,600 800 
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On the death of an insured person, a funeral benefit equal to 
one-tenth of the annual earnings is paid, with a minimum of 
100 kronor. A pension is also paid to the widow or widower, so 
Jong as she or he does. not re-marry, and to the children, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, until they attain the age of 16. 
The widow or widower’s pension is one-fourth, and the pension 
for each child one-sixth, of the annual earnings of the deceased. 
The total amount paid in pensions may not, however, exceed 
two-thirds of the annual earnings. If the widow or widower 
re-marries before attaining the age of 60, she or he receives a 
lump sum equal to three-quarters of the annual earnings of the 
deceased. It should be noted that, in spite of this provision, re- 
marriage isextremely rare. If the father and mother of the 
deceased were to a large extent dependent upon him, and if 
there are no other claimants for the pension, they may receive a 
pension equal to one-quarter of the annual earnings of the deceased. 
Table VIII shows the funeral benefits and survivors’ pensions. 



















FUNERAL BENEFITS AND ANNUAL PENSIONS 
TO SURVIVING RELATIVES 





TABLE VIII. 










Annual pension to survivors 













Widow or widower Widow or widower 
Annual Funeral} and not more than and 4 children Father 


earnings benefit 2 children under age under age 















Widow or Widow or 
widower Mech chs widower Each child 








kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. 










81.82 54.55 











600 100 150 100 109.10 72.73 150 
900 100 225 150 163.64 109.10 225 
1,200 120 300 200 218.19 145.46 300 
1,500 150 375 250 272.73 181.82 375 
1,800 180 450 300 327.28 218.19 450 
2,100 210 525 350 381.82 254.55 525 









2,400 to 9,000 240 600 400 436.37 290.91 600 


































The money benefits are some times replaced by benefits in 
kind which are better suited to the requirements of the injured 
person. Thus for sickness 50 per cent. at most of the benefit 
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may be replaced by hospital treatment. On the death of an 
insured person his parents may be admitted to a home for aged 
persons and his children to an orphanage ; they may also receive 
benefits in kind or a lump sum. 

_ There are certain limitations on the right of foreign workers 
to compensation. Nationals of Denmark, Norway, Finland, 
Italy, Great Britain, and Ireland, however, receive the same 
treatment as Swedish subjects, in accordance with reciprocal 
agreements. 

Disputes as to decisions of the mutual benefit societies or of 
the State Insurance Institution may be referred to the Royal 
Insurance Council. 

The compulsory insurance system is supplemented by three 
forms of voluntary insurance. The first relates to payment of benefit 
for the first 35 days of temporary incapacity for work. In practice, 
a large majority of compulsorily insured workers are also insured 
for this intermediate period. In 1920 nearly 80 ‘per cent. of 
the workers in large undertakings who were injured in industrial 
accidents were thus insured. 

The second form of voluntary insurance provides for accidents 
which do not occur in connection with the worker’s employment. 
In 1920 insurance of this kind was contracted by 2,300 employers 
in favour of 77,000 workers. 

The third form of voluntary insurance provides for those 
workers who do not come under the compulsory system, particu- 
larly those whose annual earnings exceed 9,000 kronor. In 1920 
such insurance was contracted by 226 employers in favour of 
1,000 persons. 

The importance of the accident insurance system is clearly 
shown by the statistics for 1920. In that year the number of 
workers subject to compulsory insurance was 1,452,912, and 
666,521 persons employed in large undertakings were also insured 
for the intermediate period. The total number of accidents 
reported was 51,883. There were 518 fatal accidents and 2,311 
involving total or partial permanent incapacity '. 

In 1922 the total amount paid in benefits was 7,249,000 kronor®, 
including 3,201,000 kronor paid by the State Insurance Institution 
and 4,048,000 kronor by the mutual benefit societies. The pay- 





! For further details see International Labour Review,Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, 
pp. 437-442: “ Industrial Accidents in Sweden in 1918 and 1919 ”’. 

* Not including benefits paid directly by the state or by employers who them- 
selves undertake to pay compensation for industrial accidents. 
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ments made by the State Insurance Institution included the 
following amounts (in kronor): medical treatment, etc., 474,000 ; 
benefits in kind in respect of sickness, 1,147,000 ; pensions, 1,522,000 
(1,132,000 to disabled persons and 390,000 to surviving dependants) ; 
lump sums, 25,000 ; funeral benefits, 33,000. During the financial 
year of 1922 the funds of the insurance institutions increased by 
8,300,000 kronor. At the end of the year they amounted to 
66,800,000 kronor, of which 32,300,000 belonged to the State 
Insurance Institution and 34,500,000 to the mutual benefit societies. 


SICKNESS AND MATERNITY INSURANCE 


Present System 


The part at present played by the state as regards sickness and 
maternity insurance is laid down by the Act of 4 July 1910 on 
sick benefit funds and the Decrees of 30 June 1913 and 11 Octo- 
ber 1920 on state subsidies to the institutions in question. The 
state simply regulates and grants subsidies to the sick benefit 
funds, which are private organisations ; it takes account only of 
registered societies. One of the departments of the Social Board 
is responsible for registering and supervising the sick benefit funds 
and distributing the government subsidies. 

The most important features of existing legislation on this 
subject are as follows. The funds may not have other objects 
than those laid down by law; they may, however, pay funeral 
benefit in addition to sickness and maternity benefit. No one 
may be a member of more than one ordinary fund‘. In case of 
sickness members must receive either hospital treatment, medical 
and pharmaceutical treatment, or a money benefit of 0.90 to 
8 kronor. They are entitled to these benefits for at least 90 days 
in the year. The money benefit is not paid unless the sickness 
lasts more than three days; this period may be raised to six days 
at the most. The funeral benefit may not exceed 500 kronor. 
The contributions payable by the members must be fixed in advance, 
but an additional contribution may be levied if the receipts of the 
fund do not cover the expenditure. 





' There are also supplementary funds the purpose of which is to pay benefit 
to the members of ordinary funds who have exhausted their right to benefit. 
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The sick benefit funds have steadily developed since they were 
first instituted, as the following table shows : 


TABLE IX. DEVELOPMENT OF SICK BENEFIT FUNDS, 1892-1922 





Ordinary funds Supplementary rnas| Ordinary funds Supplementary ra 








Number |Number of} Number |Number o Number |Number of} Number Number 
of funds | members | of funds | members of funds | members| of funds | members 





2,372 | 559,665 14 26,223 
2,424 | 581,958 25 39,453 
2,400 | 591,315 40,690 
2,190 | 587,167 40,984 
2,037 | 595,576 41,473 
1,949 | 609,253 48,895 
1,883 | 625,046 49,818 
1,255 | 572,133 52,120 
1,278 | 608,995 2 56,974 
1,284 | 646,602 Hs 63,794 
1,284 | 692,265 2 70,951 
1,284 | 722,445 2 72,384 
1,291 | 738,215 78,752 

2,480 1,289 | 731,659 : 79,163 
10,394 1,270 | 726,268 { 79,736 
17,323 


221 24,735 
344 | 41,243 
477 | 61,578 
572 | 77,573 
680 | 99,434 
880 | 149,195 
1,075 | 184,119 
1,272 | 225,133 
1.443 | 260,163 
1,621 | 293,540 
1,742 | 321,025 
1,887 | 360,173 
394,704 
434,808 
479,564 
526,596 
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It will be seen that the progress accomplished is striking. 
There was a falling off in 1915, but this was due to the fact that 
owing to a temporary regulation registration under the 1891 
Act was to hold good after the 1910 Act came into force, but not 
beyond the end of 1915. The decrease in the number of funds in 
recent years is solely due to a number of amalgamations ; it will be 
noted that the total membership has steadily risen. It should, 
however, be pointed out that at the end of 1921, 20,000 persons 
were insured for funeral benefit only and that 60,000 took 
advantage of a temporary clause which allowed them to belong to 
more than one fund. Fifteen per cent. of the total population over 
the age of 15, or 641,000 persons, were insured against sickness. 
One-third of the members of the funds were women. 

At the end of 1921 the total assets of the funds were 22,000,000 
kronor, of which 21,300,000 belonged to the ordinary funds and 
700,000 to the supplementary funds. 

The regular subsidies paid by the government have several 
times been increased. They are at present calculated as follows : (1) 
2 kronor per member for ordinary funds and 0.50 kronor per 
member for supplementary funds ; (2) 0.25 kronor for each day’s 
sick benefit ; (3) one-quarter of the expenditure on medical and 
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pharmaceutical treatment ; (4) 0.60 kronor for each day’s maternity 
benefit. From 1919 to 1923 the Government has also granted 
large extraordinary subsidies, but only on condition of an increase 
in the minimum money benefits payable by the funds. The 
municipalities and employers also make large contributions to the 
expenses of the funds, as the following table shows : 


TABLE X. RECEIPTS OF SICK BENEFIT FUNDS IN 1921 
(in thousands of kronor); 





Nature of receipte * Ordinary funds Supplementary funds 





Insurance contributions 12,137 290 
Subsidies from the state 2,513 73 
~ municipalities 301 100 
“ employers 264 = 
Interest 861 27 
Other rece'pts 1,164 31 


Total 17,240 521 




















It should be added that the employers contribute directly a 
further sum of about 350,000 kronor a year for the cost of medical 
and pharmaceutical treatment for the members of the funds. 

In 1918, when the sickness rate was particularly high, there 
were 314,000 cases of sickness among the members of the funds ; 
6,400,000 days’ sick benefit was paid inthat year. In 1919, 1920, 
1921, and 1922 the number of days’ sick benefit was respectively 
5,700,000, 5,300,000, 5,100,000, and 6,200,000. 

The number of confinements in 1918 was 6,700. The total 
number of days’ maternity benefit paid was 182,000 in 1918, 
208,000 in 1919, 289,000 in 1920, 287,000 in 1921, and 274,000 in 
1922. 

In 1921 the total expenditure of the sick benefit funds was 
13,955,000 kronor ; this included the following amounts : 


TABLE XI. EXPENDITURE OF SICK BENEFIT FUNDS IN 1921 
(in thousands of kronor) 





Nature of expenditure ‘Ordinary funds 





Money benefit 9,695 
Medical treatment 280 
Medicines 93 
Maternity benefit 296 
Funeral benefit 898 
Administrative expenses 1,829 
Other expenses 472 


Total 13,563 
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Proposed Scheme 


In 1919 the Social Insurance Commission drew up ascheme for 
a sickness and maternity insurance system of wide scope as regards 
both the persons to be covered and the benefits to be paid. The 
Ministry of Social Affairs, however, considered that there would 
be great difficulty in applying so general a system ; it therefore 
considerably amended the proposals of the Commission. The 
scheme proposed by the Ministry is as follows. 

Insurance is to be compulsory, with certain exceptions in the 
case of children under 16, persons whose annual earnings are under 
540 or over 8,100 kronor, those who possess a capital sum of 
over 25,000 kronor, disabled persons whose incapacity for work 
lasts more than two years, and state and municipal employees. 

The contributions are to be paid by the insured persons them- 
selves. If, however, the danger of illness is increased by the nature 
of the work done on the premises of an employer, the latter pays 
an additional contribution. The Government will pay 1.10 kronor 
per insured person per month ; it is believed that this will cover 
one sixth of the total expenses. 

An insured person who is totally incapacitated by sickness 
will receive a money benefit amounting to two-thirds of his daily 
earnings, with a maximum of 10 kronor. During the first 2 days 
of the illness and after 180 days in a period of twelve conseautive 
months, the benefit will be reduced by one-half. For partial 
incapacity the benefit will be one-third of the insured person’s 
earnings. The insured person and his wife and children, irre- 
spective of the degree of their incapacity, will be given such hospital 
treatment as their condition requires and will receive two-thirds 
of their expenditure on doctors’ fees and medicines, At the time 
of her confinement an insured woman or the wife of an iasured 
man will receive the services of a midwife, as well as a money 
benefit for 106 days dating from the fourteenth day before the 
confinement. During the first 56 days the maternity benefit 
will be equal to the sickness benefit (one krona for the wife of an 
insured person) ; after this a nursing benefit will be paid equal to 
half the maternity benefit. If two children are nursed two nursing 
benefits will be paid. 

The insurance system will be administered by local societies 
supervised by a government department, which will be competent 
for the whole of the country. The Insurance Council will be the 
supreme court of appeal. The expenses of the central adminis- 
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tration will be paid by the state, while the local administrative 
expenses will be borne by the societies themselves. 

It is estimated that the number of insured persons will be 
2,300,000 and that 500,000 women and 1,600,000 children will 
receive indirect benefit in the form of medical treatment, maternity 
benefit, etc. The annual cost is estimated at 71 kronor per insured 
person, including 15 kronor for medical treatment, 4 for medicines, 
42 for money sick benefit, 6 for maternity benefit, and 4 for adminis- J 
trative expenses. ; 

As the question of introducing a uniform system of social 
insurance has been raised, the scheme for sickness and maternity 
insurance has been laid before a special commission appointed to 
study the question as a whole. 

















UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 








The work of the public authorities for the prevention and 
relief of unemployment has hitherto been confined to the organisa- 
tion of public employment exchanges and relief works, and the 
payment of special unemployment benefit’. The combination 
of these different measures has produced good results in recent 
years, but there is not at present any real system of unemployment 
insurance. Such insurance is only undertaken by the trade unions : 
their societies have a membership of 200,009 and paid 700,000 kronor 
in benefits in 1920 and 8,000,000 kronor in 1921. The large amount 
paid in 1921 is due to the severe economic depression in that 
year. 












Unemployment Insurance Biil 







An unemployment insurance Bill is at present under considera- 
tion. Its main principle is to establish a close co-ordination 
between the public employment exchanges and the private societies 
for the payment of unemployment benefit. Every unemployed 
man will have to report at the employment exchange every day 
in order to see if work can be found for him, and he will receive 
his benefit only if no work is available. Unemployment funds 
which wish to obtain the benefits of the Act will have to be regis- 
tered and submit their regulations for approval. Their sole 




















? For the measures adopted in recent years for the prevention and relief of 
unemployment see Jnternational Labour Reniew, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, pp. 721- 
734: “The campaign against unemployment in Sweden ”’, by Dr. E. G. Huss. 
3 
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object must be unemployment insurance. No member will be 
allowed to belong to more than one society at the same time. 

The members will have to pay fixed contributions, although 
the funds will have power to raise supplementary levies if 
unemployment is unusually prevalent. The government will 
grant a subsidy equal to the total amount of the contributions 
up to a maximum of 15 kronor per worker per year and, in 
addition, an amount equal to the supplementary levies without 
limitation. If there is a deficit; the fund can divide this among 
the members. 

Insured persons who are involuntarily unemployed will receive 
a daily benefit not exceeding half their daily earnings. The 
maximum benefit will be 5 kronor. They will also receive travel- 
ling expenses and the cost of removal if necessary. The benefit 
may be reduced when unemployment is unusually prevalent. 
It will not be paid unless the member in question is unemployed 
for at least 6 days out of 14, or, in seasonal industries, 12 days out 
of 28. The maximum period for which it will be paid is 70 days 
in 12 consecutive months and 210 days in 48 consecutive months. 
Members will not be entitled to benefit during the first year of 
their membership. They will receive no benefit if they are taking 
part in a strike or lock-out, of if their unemployment is due to such 
a cause. 

The registration of the societies, the supervision of their work, 
and the distribution of the state subsidies will be undertaken by 
the Social Insurance Council. Members may appeal against the 
decisions of the funds to this Council, and in the last resort to the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. 

The annual government expenditure which this scheme would 
involve is estimated at about 2,000,000 kronor. 


CONCLUSION 


Social insurance in Sweden is established on a wide basis. 
The privilege is not granted to a single class only but, as far as 
possible, to the whole population. In practice, however, so wide 
a system involves many difficulties and it is therefore not surprising 
if there has been some delay in applying it, and if it is at present 
defective in certain respects. It is sometimes considered that 
the administration is too centralised and is therefore not sufficiently 
elastic. There are, again, certain objections to the method of 
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calculating the benefits: there is a very considerable difference 
between the benefits and pensions paid to workers injured in an 
industrial accident and those paid to aged persons or workers 
disabled by illness or by an accident which did not occur in connec- 
tion with their employment. The existing lack of uniformity 
will be still more marked if the sickness insurance scheme described 
above is adopted. The present economic situation is by no means 
favourable to a solution of the existing problems; but there is 
nevertheless good reason to hope for further improvements, since 
social insurance may be regarded not only as a measure of justice, 
but as a guarantee of social] peace. 
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The Legal Character of the International 
Labour Organisation 


(A Question raised by a Recent Work) 


by 
Dr. J. DE VILALLONGA 


A notice of Mr. M. Guerreau’s recent work on the International 
Labour Organisation has already appeared in the “ Book Notes” 
of this Review’. In paying tribute to the work already accomplished 
by the Organisation, the author touches on a series of questions of fun- 
damental importance which have hitherto received litile or no con- 
sideration, such as the legal status of the Organisation and the nature 
of the functions assigned to it by Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the corresponding parts of the other Treaties of Peace. 

From the legal point of view, what is the position of the International 
Labour Organisation in the history of the law of nations ? This is 
the question — doctrinally of the highest interest — discussed by 
Mr. Guerreau ; his thesis is examined by Dr. de Vilallonga in the 
following study. As for other signed articles, the responsibility 
for the opinions expressed of course rests solely with the author. 


en legal character of the League of Nations has already been 
studied by several writers’, but these studies have dealt only 
incidentally, if at all, with the nature of the organisation estab- 
lished in association with the League by Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles. The first comprehensive thesis on the legal character 
of the International Labour Organisation would appear to be that 
by Mr. Guerreau in a chapter occupying a score of pages in his 
book, L’Organisation permanente du Travail *. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 628. 
§&! 2 See, for instance, OppennEt™ : Le caractére essentiel de la Société des Nations, 
in ** Revue générale de Droit international public ”, March-April 1919, p. 234; 
Huser : Die Konstruktiven Grundlagen des Vélkerbundsvertrages, in * Kohler’s 


Zeitschrift fur Vélkerrecht ’, 1922, Vol. XII, p. 11; Schuckine and WEHBERG : 


Die Satzung des Volkerbundes, pp. 66 et seq. 
3 GuEeRREAU, Maurice. Une nouvelle institution du droit des gens. L’Organs- 
sation permanente du Travail. Paris, Rousseau, 1923. 632 + tm pp. 30 French 
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“In the new organisation established by Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Peace ”, states Mr. Guerreau, ‘- some profess to see a 
new legal creation which makes a clean sweep of national sovereign- 
ties and lays down once more in the history of the law of nations 
the conception of a super-state. Others, on the contrary, deny 
it this character and while they recognise that it has certain 
somewhat novel features, persistently refuse to consider it as 
an international public authority, and insist on confining it within 
the ancient boundaries and the traditional conception of the law 
of nations. ... It seems, indeed, that the truth lies between 
these two extremes!.” It may, however, be pointed out that 
while in his discussion of the subject the author refuses ‘‘ to rank 
the Organisation as a super-state*”’, he none the less considers it 
as “ endowed with some of the characteristic attributes of the 
public authority *”’ ; and, a little farther on, he explains his idea 
more clearly by stating that he looks on the Organisation as an 
institution which can, “ in virtue of its own inherent powers, 


take authoritative decisions which have executory force*”’. Is 
not this, as he himself points out, a prerogative of the public 
authority ? 


If a body in virtue of its own inherent powers can take authori- 
tative decisions which have executory force, in so doing it 
exercises those functions of issuing commands and enforcing them 
which constitute as it were the very essence of the public authority. 
Now these functions belong exclusively to the state, which in 
accomplishing its authoritative actions is itself identical with 
the public authority’. Consequently, if we admit with Mr. Guer- 
reau that the International Labour Organisation is endowed with 
some of the attributes of the public authority, it would seem 
necessary to consider it as an institution of the same character 
as the state. Further, as the Members of the Organisation in 
respect of whom it can take executory decisions are States, it 
seems necessary to assign to it — in opposition to Mr. Guerreau — 
the title of super-State, so far as concerns the nature of the 
powers exercised by the Organisation in the restricted sphere of its 
activities. 





‘ GUERREAD, op. cit., p. 42. 

% Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 43. 

* Ibid., p. 59. 

* Cf. Bertnetemy : Traité dlémentaire de Droit administratif, 9th edition, 
pp. 44 et sey. 
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Now, if we analyse carefully the functions of the International 
Labour Organisation, we cannot fail to recognise the absence 
of what is precisely the essential characteristic of the public 
authority, namely, the power of constraint, without which there 
can be no truly executory decision, and which constitutes the 
surest criterion of the state, as certain writers have justly pointed 
out!. The power of execution, in fact, includes the power of 
constraint and its possession demonstrates the existence of a 
State or of an institution of the same nature ; for this reason -it 
constitutes the line of demarcation between the respective domains 
of international law and municipal public law. 

The interest of the question raised by Mr. Guerreau as to the 
legal character of the International Labour Organisation is there- 
fore not purely theoretical, but is also practical. If the attributes 
of the Organisation are considered as functions of a public authority, 
the texts assigning these attributes will have to be interpreted 
according to the principles of municipal public law ; if they are 
not so considered, the interpretation of the texts must be in accor- 
dance with the rules of international law. This has been clearly 
seen by Mr. Guerreau, who naturally maintains that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation “ oversteps the boundaries of 
international law and enters the domain of constitutional law 
and public law? ”’. 

In our opinion the International Labour Organisation is wholly 
within what Mr. Guerreau calls “ the ancient boundaries and the 
traditional conception of the law of nations’, and is in no way 
dependent on constitutional law. The clearest evidence of this 
will be found in a comparison of the attributes of the Organisation, 
first, with those of a federal State, which possesses public authority 
in relation to the individual States composing it, and must therefore 
be considered as the super-State properly so called, and then 
with those of a confederation of States, ie. an association of 
independent States with full sovereign powers and subject only 
to the principles and rules of international law. 

The International Labour Organisation resembles a confede- 
ration in having been called into being by a treaty. Merely to 
reject the dictum coactus voluit sed tamen voluit, and to maintain 





1 « The distinctive attribute of the State ”, says Korkunov, “is thatit alone 
makes actual the power of coercion in an independent manner.” Cf. KorKunov : 
Cours de théorie générale de Droit (translated by TcHERNOFF), p. 370; quoted in 
Mérienuac : T'raité de Droit public international, Vol. I, p. 126. 


2 Op. cit., p. 58. 
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that the Organisation takes its origin from an act of authority, 
because the Treaty of Versailles was imposed on Germany’, will 
not suffice to prove that Part XIII of this Treaty must be considered 
as a constitution and not as the text of an agreement. It is not 
possible to say that the labour clauses of the Treaties of Peace 
are imposed on the Members in the same way as the provi- 
sions of a constitution, since each Member is at liberty to withdraw 
from the Organisation on the conditions laid down in the Treaty 
or admitted by the general principles of international law. The 
non-utilisation by the Members of this privilege — which is compar- 
able to the right of secession possessed in every confederation 
by each of the associated States — implies their continued voluntary 
acceptance of the obligations imposed by Part XIII of the Treaty. 
The power, assigned to the Conference by Article 422 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, to amend this Part of the Treaty, cannot therefore 
be described as tue attribute of a constituent authority*. The 
States Members are in all cases called on to give their assent to 
amendments adopted by the Conference, either expressly by 
ratification, or tacitly by remaining within the Organisation in 
spite of these amendments having taken effect *. 

The most decisive criterion for the determination of the legal 
character of the International Labour Organisation is not, however, 
the right of secession possessed by each of the Members in every 
association of sovereign States. The most important argument 
of the assertion that the Organisation is not an institution of 
public authority is, as already pointed out, that it has no executive 
power. There exists within it no supreme power, such as there 
is in a federal State, which can act directly not only on the individual 
States, but also on the citizens of each of them, and which is thus 
able to ensure that its decisions are put into effect. 

The only possible comparison of the attributes of the Internation- 
al Labour Organisation — a comparison not to their advantage —- 
is with those of a confederation of States. In a confederation 
of States there exists no higher and supreme authority which 





1 See Mr. Guerreau’s opinion on this point, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 

3 It is true that Part XIII contains no provision similar to that of Article 26 
of the Covenant, in virtue of which “no such amendment shall bind any 
Member of the League which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it 
shall cease to be a Member of the League ” ; but the power of withdrawing from 
the League after two years’ notice under paragraph 3 of Article 1 of the Covenant, 
can in practice be made use of by Members of the International Labour Organi- 
sation whe do not accept amendments adopted by the Conference. 
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has power over the citizens of the associated States. Hence 
the decisions of the central organism, Diet or Congress, can only 
be applied on the territory of these States by the intervention 
of the local authority. This is also the case in the International 
Labour Organisation in which the decisions of the Conference 
only become executory by and through the authority of each of 
the Members. At this point, however, we are faced with an 
important difference between the powers of the Organisation 
and those of a confederation of States. The Members, in fact, 
are under no obligation to conform tothe decisions of the Confer- 
ence ; their only obligation is that imposed by Article 405 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, under which they undertake to bring these 
decisions before their legislative authorities, who are entirely 
free to accept or reject them. The only decisions which Members 
are obliged to carry out are those of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The powers of the International Labour 
Organisation are then less than those of a confederation of States, 
not only in extent — an obvious difference, in view of its special 
aim and the restricted field of its competence — but also in degree. 
Its powers would be placed on a level with those of a confederation 
of States only by the realisation of the hope expressed by the 
Commission on International Labour Legislation of the Peace 
Conference, on the motion of the Belgian, French, and Italian 
delegatious, that the Conference might eventually be endowed 
with power to take resolutions possessing the force of international 
law '. 

However, even if this very considerable reform were effected, 
the International Labour Organisation would still remain wholly 
outside the bounds of constitutional law. It is true that it could 
take decisions to which the Members would be under obligation 
to conform, as the associated States in a confederation must to 
the decisions of their Diet or Congress. But the Organisation 
would have no more power than the confederation to take executory 
decisions*. The Members would be under obligation to apply 





1 The text of the resolution is as follows : “‘ The Commission expresses the 
hope that as soon as it may be possible an agreement will be arrived at between 
the High Contracting Parties with a view to endowing the International Labour 
Conference under the auspices of the League of Nations with power to take, under 
conditions to be determined, resolutions possessing the force of international law. ” 

* The original amendment proposed by Baron Mayor des Planches, which was 
turned into a resolution by the Commission, ran as follows : “‘ The Commission 
is of the opinion that the Conventions adopted by two-thirds of the delegates 
should have statutory effect (force exécutoire), as regards the States adhering, 
after the lapse of one year. In all cases the Governments would reserve to them - 
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the decisions of the Conference, but it would be for them, as sole 
wielders of public authority on their own territory; and for no 
other body, to take the necessary measures for this purpose. From 
the possession of this exclusive right by each Member, there 
follows as a necessary consequence that each Member has a right 
similar to that of every State in a confederation. When the 
central organism of a confederation takes decisions in a matter 
which is not within its competence, each of the States has the 
right to consider these decisions null and void, and may refuse 
toenforce them. This has been called the right of ‘‘ nullification! ”’. 
Members of the International Labour Organisation have the same 
right as regards the decisions of the Conference, in the sense that 
when these decisions bear on a matter not within the competence 
of the Organisation, the Members can consider them as null and 
void for the purposes of Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and can in consequence abstain from bringing them before their 
legislative authorities. 

In these conditions, it does not appear that there is any use for 
a jurisdiction competent to annul the decisions of the Conference, 
the absence of which jurisdiction from the Organisation Mr. Guer- 
reau considers an anomaly*. Given that the decisions of the 
Conference have no statutory force and that they can only be 
applied in virtue of measures taken by each Member, the juris- 
diction called for is one competent to decide whether in any given 
case a State is justified in abstaining from taking such measures; 
Its existence would prevent the Members from abusing their 
right of nullification, or, in other words, from citing the incom- 
petence of the Organisation as an excuse for arbitrary abstention 
from the action which. under Article 405 of the Treaty, they are 
obliged to take on the draft Conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the Conference. Under Article 416, in which the 
authors of the Treaty stipulate that ‘‘ in the event of any Member 





selves the right of appealing to the Tribunal of the League of Nations concerning 
the decisions which they considered they were unable to accept. The Tribunal 
would have power to secure that statutory force should be given to conventions 
80 appealed against, or that they should be referred back to the Conference for 
fresh consideration. *’ In drafting the resolution the Commission replaced the 
words “‘ statutory force " (force exécutoire) by “ force of international law ” (force 
légale internationale), in order to avoid any possible misunderstanding. 

* Cf. de LAPRADELLE : Cours de Droit constitutionnel, p. 52. This right has been 
wrongly claimed several times during the nineetenth century in the United States. 
(Cf. Bryce : The American Commonwealth, Vol. I, pp. 334 et seq). As a matter of 
fact, since the Constitution of 1788 the United States is a Federal State in which 
the individual States no longer possess the right of nullification. 


* Op. cit., p. 515. 
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failing to take the action required by Article 405, with regard to 
a recommendation or draft Convention, any other Member shall 
be entitled to refer the matter to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice ’’, such a jurisdiction is effectively called into 
being. 

There must necessarily be within a State a jurisdiction compe- 
tent to annul administrative decisions. This is a consequence 
of the fact that these decisions may be enforced by the public 
authority, and individuals who have suffered from abuse of power 
must be given a means of putting an end to the effects of this 
abuse. The Members of the International Labour Organisation, 
however, are not exposed to any attack on their rights or their 
sovereignty by abuse of power on the part of the Conference or 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, since they 
are solely responsible for the execution on territory under their 
authority of all decisions, and the Organisation has no means of 
forcing them to execute any of these decisions. 

The International Labour Organisation, then, has no power 
of constraint properly so called ; it cannot bring any public force 
to bear on the precise point of resistance constituted by individuals 
who refuse to obey its decisions. The possession of this power can 
alone effectively ensure the empire of law, and constitutes the 
distinctive sign of the State considered as the public authority. 
But neither has the Organisation any of the means of international 
compulsion. Such means of compulsion are necessarily less 
effective than direct constraint, since pressure is no longer applied 
directly to the actual factors of resistance, whether public officials 
or private individuals, but to the body politic as a whole — a 
proceeding which gives rise to general opposition. They have, 
however, sometimes been made use of in a confederation of States, 
in order to ensure the carrying out of federal decisions’. 

The International Labour Organisation, however, cannot order 
any coercive action. It is true that Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles provides for the adoption of measures of an economic char- 
acter against a Member failing to fulfil its obligations, but it is 
not the international body which considers the case — either a 
Commission of Enquiry or the Permanent Court of International 
Justice — which has the power to order the adoption of the eco- 





1 So, for instance, the Diet of the Swiss Confederation first pronounced the 
dissolution of the Sonderbund, and then, on 5 Nov. 1847, ordered the enforcement 
of this decision by the federal army. See de LAPRADELLE, op. cit., p. 68, 
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nomic measures indicated. Under Article 419 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, each Member is entirely free to decide whether it will 
take ‘‘ the measures of an economic character indicated in the report 
of the Commission or in the decision of the Court as appropriate 
to the case ”’. 

This stipulation of the Treaty has certainly modified the com- 
mon law of reprisal, but only to the advantage of the Members. 
The clause, in fact, definitely recognises that each Member has 
the right to take economic reprisals in case of non-observance 
of a convention which it has itself perhaps not ratified, but at 
the same time it assigns to the Organisation as such not the small- 
est power of compulsion. 

The International Labour Organisation posessses no means 
of constraint other than a moral sanction : it can rouse public 
opinion to action. But this sanction does not belong exclusively 
to institutions of public authority, nor even to official bodies ; 
it is equally at the disposal of private institutions and even of 
mere individuals. It is only through its greater authority and 
prestige that the Organisation is enabled to render this moral 
force more effective. 

The aim and the attributes of the Organisation make it today 
one of the most important branches of international administra- 
tion. From this point of view it comes under what has been called 
administrative internaticnal law. But this law, which was con- 
siderably developed in the Peace Treaties of 1919-1920, is only a 
part —- though the most modern part — of the law of nations. 

Administrative international law, which aims at organising the 
international community, offers certain analugies with municipal 
public law, which aims at organising the national community. 
Certain principles inherent in the very idea of organisation have 
a natural place in each of these two branches of law. Hence certain 
attributes of the International Labour Organisation appear to 
be of the same character as those of the public authority. In fact, 
however, the resemblance is only on the surface. 

When the framers of the Treaty of Versailles were laying the 
foundations of the International Labour Organisation and defin- 
ing its attributes, they were not obliged to take state institutions 
as their model. Even before the conclusion of the Treaty, the law 
of nations embodied principles which they could apply or adapt 
in order to endow the new organisation with the attributes neces- 
sary for carrying out the tasks which they intended to assign to it. 
The powers of the Governing Body and the Permanent Court 
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of International Justice as regards claims and complaints in case 
of non-observance of conventions are considered by Mr. Guerreau 
as a dismemberment of the public authority in favour of an inter- 
national organisation’. However, the provisions of Articles 409 
and the following Articles of the Treaty of Versailles, which define 
these powers and lay down the procedure to be followed, are no 
more than the application of the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration — a principle recognised, with or without exception, in a 
large number of particular agreements — and the adaptation of 
the institution of International Commissions of Enquiry to the 
special features of labour disputes. These Commissions were at 
first, in accordance with the Hague Conventions, intended only 
to settle points of fact ; but their field of action was considerably 
extended in the treaties concluded by the United States with some 
thirty other Powers between 1913 and 1915. It should be pointed 
out in this connection that while the procedure of enquiry laid 
down in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles can be initiated by 
the Governing Body of its own motion, the enquiry provided 
for in the treaties concluded by the United States can similarly 
be initiated by the International Commission, without any for- 
ma] request from either of the parties concerned in the dispute*. | 

Article 389 of the Treaty of Versailles authorises the Inter- 
national Labour Conference to refuse to admit delegates whom it 
considers not to have been nominated in accordance with the 
Article. This, for Mr. Guerreau, is another of the attributes which 
seem really to represent a dismemberment of the national public 
authority ; in his opinion, this power is the principal factor deter- 
mining the parliamentary character of the Conference*. But 
would it not be more logical to connect the provisions of Article 389 
with the ordinary rule of the law of nations for the agréation of 
diplomatic agents ? The admission of delegates by the Conference 
and the formalities of agréation are alike in that they both aim 
at ensuring that persons chosen to represent the State in inter- 
national negotiations possess the qualities necessary for the happy 
issue of these negotiations. For the diplomatic agent the essential 
is the possession of personal qualifications which will ensure that 
he meets with a sympathetic reception and has an adequate 
understanding of the interests of the other side, so facilitating 





1 Op. cit., pp. 52-53. 
* Cf. Revue générale de Droit international public, 1915, pp. 464 et seq. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 43 and 53. 
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the conduct of his business and smoothing the way to agreement. 
The delegates to the Conference must have those representative 
qualities which are essential to the authors of draft Conventions 
and recommendations if these instruments are to have any real 
chance of being accepted in each country by the principal parties 
concerned. But in neither case is there any dismemberment of 
the public authority to the prejudice of theState which has appoint- 
ed its representative. 

It would be superfluous to multiply examples. This examination 
of some of the attributes which are considered most characteristic 
of the International Labour Organisation shows clearly that while 
they have certain features in common with the powers of the 
State, they have perhaps even more resemblance to the attributes 
of certain institutions of the law of nations which existed before 
the birth of the Organisation. There is, however, an essential 
difference between the attributes of institutions of the law of 
nations, including the International Labour Organisation, and those 
of the public authority. The public authority has the right to 
command and the power to enforce obedience, so that it can take 
authoritative action ; international bodies, with rare exceptions?, 
have neither right nor power of this kind, so that their action 
is purely administrative. 

It was pointed out more than twenty years ago* that in inter- 
national administration ‘‘ the power of constraint belongs not to 
international bodies, but to the Contracting States which make 
use of these bodies’. This is precisely what has already been 
stated here with regard to the International Labour Organisation. 
Only the Members can use means of compulsion to secure the 
observance of engagements entered into by one of them. This 
is one of the reasons why the Organisation, which, even leaving 
out of consideration the restricted field of its activities, can in 
no way be considered as analogous to a federal State, must also 





1 For instance, the European Commission of the Danube has compulsory powers 
for the control of navigation on the Lower Danube, which is no longer in this re- 
spect under the jurisdiction of the riparian states. The Commission of the Danube 
and other international bodies with similar powers are institutions of the same 
character as a State. 

* Kazanski : Théorie de Vadministration internationale in ** Revue générale de 
Droit international public ”, 1902, p. 361. It should be explained that the phrase 
“* power of constraint’ is not used here in the specific sense given to it above in 
this article, namely, a power exerted on individuals. Mr. Kazanski means by it 
the power to use such means of compulsion as are allowed by the law of nations, 
® power which, as already pointed out, the International Labour Organisation 
does not possess any more than it does the former kind. 
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be distinguished in the nature of its powers from a confederation 
of States. 

The organisation created by Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles 
is, then, only a body for bringing about international co-operation ; 
but it is a body specially well designed and equipped to carry 
out the task allotted to it. Its whole machinery, in fact, is such 
as to ensure the largest possible measure of international] col- 
laboration in the field of legislation. 

In this field, as was pointed out when the earliest labour treaty 
— the Franco-Italian Treaty of 15 April 1904 — was concluded, 
diplomacy cannot encroach on the sovereign prerogatives of 
Parliament!. Under a constitutional system, a government can 
doubtless pledge itself to introduce and support a bil], but cannot 
guarantee that the bill will be passed*. A government can, as a 
matter of fact, assume specific obligations as regards legislation, 
subject to the approval of the treaty by its legislature before 
ratification. This is the procedure followed by the French Govern- 
ment with regard to the two supplementary treaties concluded 
with Italy in 1906, which differed from the main treaty of 1904 
in being first submitted to Parliament for its approval*. The 
procedure has become customary for all treaties which include 
obligations entailing legislation. 

However, the Signatories to the Treaty of Versailles wished to 
go a step farther. They tried to establish genuine collaboration 
between the legislative authorities of the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, by forging between them a closer, 
or at any rate a surer, link. With this end in view they seized 
upon the recent practice of the Governments in pledging themselves 
to submit to their Parliaments certain reforms in social legislation. 
They turned this into a general principle, and by the provisions 
of Article 405 of the Tieaty created a procedure which enables 
the International Labour Conference, through the competent 
executive authorities, to communicate formally to the legislative 





1 Pic: La Convention franco-italienne du 16 avril 1904 et le Droit international, 
in ** Revue générale de Droit international public ”, 1904, p. 526. This Treaty, 
which contained provisions both for social welfare and for the regulation of labour, 
was signed on behalf of France by Mr. Arthur Fontaine, now Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and by Mr. Luzzatti on behalf 
of Italy. 

* Tbid., p. 528. So, for instance, in the Extradition Treaty concluded between 
Great Britain and France in 1852, His Britannic Majesty undertook to invite Par- 
liament to pass legislation enabling the terms of the Treaty to be put into force, 
but Parliament refused to do so. (HOLLAND : Studies in International Law, p. 190.) 


3 Cf. Revue générale de Droit international public, 1907, p. 496. 
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authorities of each of the Members of the Organisation texts — 
draft Conventions or recommendations — prepared in conditions 
most favourable to their acceptance. The Parliament of each 
Member must necessarily pronounce upon these texts, and — a 
very significant point — if it approves them, the draft Conventions 
adopted by the Conference are by this approval transformed into 
international Conventions. Under paragraph 7 of the same Article, 
each Member undertakes to ratify formally every Convention for 
which it has obtained the consent of its legislative authorities. 

To sum up, then, Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles has 
called into being not an institution of public authority, but a 
body which is none the less fitted to secure the largest possible 
measure of international co-operation by legislative action, for the 
establishment and maintenance of conditions of labour which shall 
be fair, humane, and, so far as possible, uniform throughout the 
world. 
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Some Tendencies of Employers’ Organisations 
in 1923 


In the International Labour Review for December 1922 an 
attempt was made to distinguish some of the outstanding tendencies 
of employers’ associations during the twelve-month period ending in 
the autumn of 19221. The present article carries on the survey for 
a further twelve months. 


— employers’ organisations the past year on the whole has 
been one of comparative quiescence. In the majority of 
countries industry is in the trough of the depression. Some countries 
and some industries are still on the downward sweep of the wave of 
prosperity, and the policy of that phase — reduction of costs by 
every possible means — has been carried over into the period 
under review. Some few countries and industries, on the other 
hand, are apparently well on the mounting wave of business 
revival, and here employers are already beginning to adjust their 
policies to the new conditions. Speaking generally, however, 
industry has been passing through an intermediate stage character- 
ised by long-continued unemployment, comparative absence of 
industrial disputes, and stationary or declining standards of 
working conditions. 


Costs AND OuTPUT 


The policy of employers’ associations naturally responds, to a 
considerable extent, to the periodic fluctuations in economic 
conditions. During the earlier stages of business depression their 
dominant thought was to reduce cost. As and where business 
revived, this consideration has gradually given place to the necessity 
of increasing output. These two governing motives can be 
distinguished throughout the following article. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No.6, Dec. 1922, pp. 935-41 : 
» Employers’ Organisations : a Survey ”’. 
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Hours of Work 


There are three main objections made by employers to the par- 


ticular forms of regulation of hours of work obtaining in their 
respective countries : that it gives rise to excessive costs ; that it 


results in deficient production; and that it does not make the 
*“‘ necessary provisions for adjusting the new régime to meet the 
particular requirements of each particular case! ”’. 

Countries and industries still in the grip of the industrial 
depression, obliged to cut prices in order to stimulate demand 
and meet international competition, were seeking by every possible 
means to reduce costs. There are various ways of doing this — 
notably by reducing wages, extending hours, or increasing efficiency. 
Reduction of wages was the first and most general plan adopted ; 
but this method of lowering costs has natural limits. For one 
thing, wages cannot usually be reduced below the border-line 
of subsistence ; and even if they are, the falling off in the efficiency 
of the workers neutralises any advantage gained. For another, 
reductions in wages necessarily mean a reduction of purchasing 
power and hence a diminution of the demand which it is desired 
to stimulate. In some instances, indeed, employers’ associations 
preferred to reduce costs by extending hours of work rather than by 
reducing wages. Thus the Federation of Manufacturers’ Associations 
in the Netherlands (Verbond van Nederlandsche Fabrikanten- V ereen- 
igingen) states that ‘if it proves adequate... extension of hours 
of employment, weekly wages remaining the same as at present, 
seems to us the best way of bringing about the necessary decrease 
in the cost of production and the way which will be least felt by 
the workers?”’. Consequevtly, as the movement for reducing 
wages worked itself out, employers’ associations turned their 
attention more and more to such restrictive regulation of hours 
of work as seemed in any way responsible for cost inflation *. 

Gradually, as certain countries and certain industries passed 
out of the stage of deepest depression, a further reason for 
increasing hours of work was put forward, namely, the necessity 
of replenishing stocks against the growing demand. The Mining 
Association of Great Britain, in view of a development in foreign 





' Cf. Ibid., pp. 39-40, Joint Statement of the Employers’ Group at the Fourth 
Session of the International Labour Conference, Oct.-Nov. 1922. 


* Idem, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 725. 
3 Idem, Vol. VI, No. 6. Dec. 1922, pp. 937-9. 
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demand for coal, maintained that ‘‘ a 1eturn to the 8-hour day 
[from a 7-hour day] in the circumstances can only be regarded 
as a national necessity. The extensicn of the working day would 
have the two-fold effect of reducing production costs and ensuring 
an output adequate to our expected needs! ”’. 

In countries with a prospective scarcity of labour, employers’ 
associations had an additional reason for wishing to increase hours 
of work. Thus in France the Union of Metal and Mining Industries, 
of Mechanical, Electrical, and Metal Engineering, and Allied 
Industries (Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres, de la 
construction mécanique, électrique et métallique et des industries qui 
s’y rattachent), at the general meeting held on 20 February 1923, 
in proposing amendments to the Eight-Hour Day Act, pointed 
out that the present regulation of hours of work added heavily 
to the cost of production and moreover accentuated the labour 
shortage *. 

For these reasons employers’ associations, not only in countries 
and industries still in the grip of the industrial depression but 
also in those countries and industries in which the revival of pros- 
perity has begun, have felt impelled to seek some modification of 
the regulation of hours of work in force. It was a combination 
of these two circumstances — the eagerness to reduce costs of 
those still on the downward swing of the cycle, and the eagerness 
to increase output and avoid any labour shortage of those on the 
upward swing — that brought about wide-spread opposition to 
existing restrictions on working hours. 

There is, however, a natural limit to the movement for the 
extension of hours of work. As industrial activity increases, the 
necessity for increased output becomes more and more imperative ; 
but experience has shown that the agitation for longer hours 
gradually tends to die away. There are several reasons for this. 
For one thing the bargaining power of the workers increases : 
if the industry is unionised the employer with more orders on his 
hands than he can easily deal with cannot afford to fall into any 
dispute with the trade union ; even if the industry is not organised 
he must still give conditions of work which will retain the working 
force he needs in times of labour scarcity. In addition to this 
shifting of economic power there is the important consideration 
that, with demand keen, the employer feels that he can cover 





1 Idem, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, pp. 552-553. 
* Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VI, No. 11, 15 June 1923, pp. 503-505. 
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slightly higher costs than before, so that the original reason for 
the longer working day is more or less nullified. In certain circum- 
stances also force of public opinion may exercise a considerable 
influence. 

Industrial recovery has not yet gone far enough for these 
tendencies to be apparent to any extent, but the movement would 
certainly appear to have begun. An interesting example is the 
reduction of hours of work in the United States iron and steel 
industry, a country and an industry in the forefront of the business 
revival. In May 1923 a special committee appointed by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute had reached the conclusion that 
“under the present conditions, in view of the best interests of 
both employees and employers and of the general public, the 
members of the Committee cannot at this time report in favour 
of the total abolition of the 12-hour day'”’. This report had been 
unanimously adopted by the Institute. In August of the same 
year it was decided to reverse this policy and eliminate the 12-hour 
day as rapidly as possible. 

There is, however, a third contention advanced by employers’ 
associations against the regulation of hours of work ; it is that the 
“ necessary provisions for adjusting the new régime to meet the 
particular requirements of each particular case” are lacking. 
Unlike the arguments based on the necessity of reducing costs or 
increasing output, this contention is not chiefly dependent on 
the particular phase of the business cycle through which industry 
is passing. It is governed rather by the customs and habits of the 
people affected, and still more by the conditions peculiar to the 
industry in question. 

The suggestions made for the adaptation of regulations on 
hours of work to the general needs of industry are various. The 
National Association of Manufacturers (United States) considers 
that “‘ the hours of labour should be so determined as not to cause 
cumulative fatigue’, but that there is no reason or necessity 
forlegal determination of the working day*. The General Con- 
federation of Danish Employers (Dansk Arbejdsgiverférening) has 
terminated the general agreement regulating hours of work, 
leaving its affiliated organisations free to make their own arrange- 
ments*. Other suggestions made are that regulation of hours 





' Idem, Vol. VII, No. 6, 6 July 1923, pp. 34-35. 
* International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, pp. 554-555. 
8 Ibid., p. 554. 
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of work should be suspended for a certain period or until the 
business depression has run its course; that exemptions should 
be permitted on a more liberal scale ; that a clearer distinction 
should be made between hours of actual work and mere atten- 
dance ; that increased overtime should be allowed ; that greater 
elasticity should be made possible by distributing hours of 
work over a longer period than the day or week ; that time lost 
owing to holidays, bad weather, ete., should be made up later ; 
that. excessive administrative formalities should be eliminated ; 
and that hours of work should be fixed by agreement between 
employers and workers. 

Industries subject to seasonal changes are especially opposed 
to such restriction of hours of work as does not give sufficient 
consideration to individual requirements. The building industry 
has been insistent in demanding a more elastic form of regulation. 
Thus the International Federation of the Building and Contracting 
Industry, while favouring the principle of limitation of hours of 
work, opposed a regular 8-hour day for the industry, advocating 
that hours of work should be fixed by direct agreement hetween 
employers and workers!. The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland pointed out that 
employers in other industries were bringing the strongest possible 
pressure to bear upon building employers to reduce building costs, 
and suggested the re-arrangement of the working week so as to 
give 47 hours for 8 months of the year, 44 hours for two months, 
and 414% for the remaining two months *. The National Federation 
of Master Builders of Italy (Pederazione Nazionale dei Costruttori 
Edili ed Imprenditori) has similarly protested against the present 
methods of regulating hours of work *. 


Wages 


During the year wage reductions have been comparativelv rare. 
In the United States and also in countries with a depreciating 
currency nominal wages have even risen. 

The controversy as to what should be the guiding factor in 
adjusting wage rates still continues. Of the two opposing policies 
one is primarily social, the other economic, in aim. Adjustment 
of wages on the basis of the cost of living, special ‘family allow- 





' Idem, Vol. VII, No. 13, 28 Sept. 1923, pp. 542-543. 
* International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, p. 553. 
3 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 11, 15 June 1923, p. 508. 
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ances’, and similar methods based essentially on social consicer- 
ations are typical of the one ; regulation of wages by what industry 
can bear, payment by results, and other plans framed with an eye 
to the economic aspect of production are typical of the other. 
Employers’ associations generally are in favour of the latter policy', 
urging that it is best not only from the business point of view, but 
from the social point of view also, since, in their opinion, the 
maintenance of an unnaturally high wage level and remuneration on 
an economically unsound basis necessarily cause unemployment. At 
times also it would seem that the adjustment of wages by what 
industry can bear is advantageous to the workers. For example, 
at the meeting of the Bombay Millowners’ Association held on 
19 March 1923, it was pointed out that the cost of living had 
declined some 20 per cent. below the high point reached in 1920, 
when an adjustment of wages had been made, but it was never- 
theless considered undesirable to reduce wages merely because 
the cost of living had fallen *. 

In certain countries, in certain industries, and at certain times, 
however, the opposite policy is tolerated if not approved by 
employers’ associaticns. In countries with a rising price level, in 
industries not greatly affected by foreign competition, and as a 
temporary expedient, wages are adjusted by the cost-of-living 
index. In countries with a prospective labour shortage, in countries 
where many of the workers are living near the border line of 
subsistence, or as a temporary expedient, family allowances are 
approved. Conversely, in countries and industries competing on 
the world market the policy of employers’ associations is to pay 
such wages as industry can bear ; to adopt various bonus systems 
and similar incentives to production ; and, generally, to introduce 
payment by results wherever possible. 

Some countries do not fall clearly into either of these two 
categories. Thus Belgium is particularly dependent upon its 
export trade, but at the same time is threatened with emigration 
of its skilled workers into France. Belgian employers’ associations 
strongly support the system of family allowances *. In other 
countries a combination of the ‘ social’ and the ‘ economic ’ 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 936; Vol. VII, 
Nos. 2-3, Feb-Mar. 1923, p. “7? Vol. VII, No. 5, Mav 1923, p. 725. Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol Vi1, No. 12, 3 Aug. i923, pp. 173, 176; Vol. VII, 
No. 12, 2! Sept. 1923, p. 503. 

* Industrial and Labour Injormation, Vol. V1, No. 11, 15 June 1923, p. 511. 

* International Labour Remew Voi. Vii, No. , Juty wv23, p. 50. 
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policies is attempted. Thus the Spanish Employers’ Association 
(Confederacién Patronal Espanola) considers that wages should not 
be regarded as the price of an article of commerce. It advocates 
the establishment of minimum tates of wages, varying in accordance 
with the conditions of each district and industry, sufficient to 
secure for the worker a normal standard of life and corresponding 
to an adequate minimum output. To supplement this system of 
minimum rates, collective agreements should provide for the 
introduction of some form of payment by results. Similarly, in 
Australia, the All-Australian Employers’ Conference, while consider- 
ing that payment should be by results and condemning the present 
method of calculating the basic wage as fallacious, recognises the 
principle of the living wage*. A rather unusual corollary to this 
general principle is that put forward at the Inter-State Conference 
of Australian Employers. This Conference opposed the claim of 
women workeis for equal pay on the grounds that it would 
accentuate the injustice under which male workers with families 
to support suffer *. 

As a consequence of the differences in economic conditions and 
of the varying policies adopted, wage reductions have taken place 
to an unequal extent in different countries and in different trades. 
In Great Britain this fact and its consequences have been forcibly 
pointed out by Lord Weir, president of the National Federation 
of Employers’ Organisations. He states that in certain industries, 
notably those competing on the world market, workers are receiving 
wages only 30 to 50 per cent. higher than in 1914. In other 
industries, however, wage rates ate still 100 per cent. above pre- 
war level. Lord Weir continues : “ The industries which are fight- 
ing hardest to bring about a trade revival by adjusting their 
circumstances to suit the economic position find their efforts to 
a distinct degree nullified by the attitude of the railways, dock 
authouities, building trades, municipalities, etc.‘ ” 


Efficiency of Production 


The problem of reducing costs and increasing output has another 
solution which, where applicable, is greatly preferred tc the reduc- 
tion of wages or the extension of hours of work : production can 





1 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 3, 19 Oct. 1923, p. 102. 
2 International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1. Jan. 1923, p. 41. 

3 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 12 Oct. 1923, p. 54. 

4 International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, pp. 724-725. 
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be made more efficient. Employers’ associations have attempted 
this solution along various lines. Internatiorally and nationally, 
they have endeavoured to grapple with the obstacles in the way 
of peaceful economic relations between the different countries. The 
efforts of the International Chamber of Commerce are particularly 
noteworthy in this connection’. In a number of countries much 
has been done to eliminate waste in production on the one hand 
and to increase the productivity of workers on the other. Thus, in 
the Czechoslovak Republic, an Association for Industrial Standard- 
isation (Normalisacni spolecnost)? has been formed ; and the 
Federation of Czechoslovak Manufacturers reports that, by increas- 
ing productive efficiency, it has been found possible to reduce 
costs * and to economise staff‘. In the United States the campaign 
for elimination of waste in industry® is being continued and 
increase in productive capacity per worker is reported. A survey 
made by the Fabricated Production Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce revealed that great progress was 
being made in the cutting down of unnecessary variety in manu- 
facture*. The Iron Age of 3 May 1923 states that “ with 
nearly 10 per cent. fewer men than were employed at the time 
of peak production in 1920 the Steel Corporation has been getting 
output up to and even beyond the best attained in that hectic 
year ”’. 

A number of attempts are also being made to help the general 
public, the workers, and the employers themselves to a better 
understanding of the economics of industry’. The most notable 
movement in this direction is the interest taken by employers in 
the United States in the periodic fluctuations in trade usually 
known as the business cycle. At a large number of conventions 
methods of preventing, in whole or in part, the unemployment, 
industrial disputes, waste, and business losses accompanying these 
disastrous alternations of excessive activity and enforced idleness 
have been discussed. The report Business Cycles and Unemploy- 


1 Idem, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 531. 

* Idem, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 730. 

3 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 5, Aug. 1923, p. 176. 

4 International Labour Review, Vol. V1I, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 274. 

5 Idem, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 940. 

® Idem, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 729. 

7 Idem, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 282 ; Vol. VII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, 
p. 377; Vol. VITI, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 533. 
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‘ ment}, published by the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
in the preparation of which employers, in particular the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, collaborated, represents a notable 
step towards the more complete knowledge of this chief of all 
causes of industrial waste and unrest. 


LABOUR SUPPLY 


Nothing illustrates better the present position of industry 
between the descending wave of depression and the rising wave 
of business prosperity than the state of the labour supply in the 
different countries. In some countries unemployment still remains 
a grave problem ; in others actual or imminent labour shortage is 
announced. These two questions, with the complementary one of 
migration, have engaged the attention of employers’ associations 
in all countries where one or other of them has become acute. 


Unemployment 


The attitude of employers’ associations to unemployment is 
complicated. By some employers a cervain amount of unemploy- 
ment is considered salutary, as making for efficiency and prevent- 
ing extortionate demands?; but unemployment on a large scale, 
such as has existed for varying periods duriag the last few years 
in the United States, Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other countries, is generally recognised as an unmiti- 
gated evil. 

Unemployment normally arises because industry is not able to 
sell what it has produced at prices making production worth while. 
Occasionally it may come about from Jack of materials, machines, 
working capital, or some other necessary factor in production. 
Thus the Federation of Czechoslovak Manufacturers (Ustredni 
svaz ceskoslovenskych prumyslniku) at the beginning of the period 
under review reported that in most industries there was no lack 
of orders, but that the cost of production was so high that the 
factories were only able to work part time *. Normally, however, 
unemployment is not a problem of production but of con- 





? A full account of this report was given in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sert. 1923, pp. 388-404. 


* International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5 May 1923, pp. 723-728. 
* Idem, Yo!. VU, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mur. 1923, p. 274. 
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sumption. Productive capacity is there in abundance, but 
effective demand at current prices is lacking. The natural recourse 
in such a case is either to reduce costs or to restrict competition. 
Some methods of reducing costs — extending hours of work, 
reducing wages, and increasing efficiency — have already been 
mentioned. Other methods advocated by employers’ associations 
are to economise on welfare schemes, social insurance, and other 
sources of expense not giving a direct productive return, and to 
secure a reduction of taxation'. The restriction of competition 
by means of various forms of protection is also supported by 
employers’ associations interested ?. 

Employers in Great Britain, the country with the greatest 
problem of unemployment, have put forward what may be regarded 
as the most fundamental proposal for remedying it. The 
Federation of British Industries in a recently issued report advo- 
cates a change in monetary policy as the only effective method 
of restoring trade. This report points out that no revival in 
industrial activity has ever come about without some slight rise 
in the level of prices. It suggests that this rise should now be 
brought about by monetary means. When, by reason of the 
encouragement given to buyers and producers in this way, unem- 
ployment has been reduced to a reasonable figure, prices would 
be stabilised at the slightly higher price level. The Federation 
calls upon the Government to appoint a representative commission 
of enquiry to review the whole question of monetary policy and 
its effect upon trade. The following are relevant passages from 
this report : 


The time has passed for mere temporary palliatives for the relief 
of unemployment, and the most serious investigation must be devoted 
to the possible results of fundamental changes in national policy.... 
At the moment we are at the depth of an extremely serious depression 
of trade. Past experience shows that in such conditions a certain upward 
movement in prices is an invariable and inevitable accompaniment 
of the process of recovery. The object of a policy of price stabilisation, 
therefore, should not be to ‘ stabilise ’ prices at the abnormally low level 
shown by the index number at the bottom of a severe depression, but 
at such an increase on this level as normal trade activity would entail... 
The Federation therefore press most earnestly upon the Government 
the necessity of appointing forthwith as strong and able a commission 
as possible, representative of all sections of the community, to investi- 
gate the question. They realise that manufacturers by themselves 
cannot make any dogmatic pronouncement as to monetary policy, 





* Idem, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 726. 
® Idud. 
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since unemployment and the industrial aspects of the problem, with 
which tuey are brought into daily contact, may obscure in their minds 
important financial considerations. They suggest that financial experts, 
if acting alone, may well be similarly preoccupied with exchange and 
other financial difficulties, and thus fail to appreciate fully the indus- 
trial and social dangers which may be involved by an policy adopted 
on purely financial grounds.... ‘They particularly emphasise the impor- 
tance of this committee containing representatives of industry, commerce 
and labour, as well as financial and economic experts, since they believe 
that the question is one which cannot be treated, as hitherto, in almost 
watertight compartments, but that all considerations, industrial, 
commercial, social, and financial, must be taken into account in arriving 
at a satisfactory policy. 


The relief of unemployment by any means other than stimu- 
lating trade or providing employment is not generally approved 
by employers’ associations. The possibilities such methods 
afford of malingering, and the economic power they sometimes 
give to workers to resist what are regarded as necessary changes 
in wages and working conditions, are the chief reasons advanced 
for this attitude. They consider, also, that where employment 
is provided this should be done on efficient and economic lines, 
and it should be given to skilled workers as well as to unskilled?. 
The proposal to defer certain types of work from periods of good 
trade to periods of depression has found support among certain 
employers’ organisations *. 

On the question of unemployment insurance very many differ- 
ent opinicns are expressed. It is only possible to mention here 
some of the points on which opinion is divided : whether insurance 
should be compulsory or voluntary*; whether the employer 
should be regarded as responsible for providing employment * ; 
whether insurance should be state-regulated or left to private ini- 
tiative®; whether insurance should be by separate industries or 
for the whole of industry together * ; what benefits should be paid, 
under what circumstances, and how the cost should be divided’. 
These are all debated questions in one or more countries. A 
particularly interesting experiment in unemployment insurance 
is that being made by the Chicago Federation of Clothing Manu- 





! Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 10, 7 Sept. 1923, pp. 415-416, 
® International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 728. 
Idem, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 535. 
4 Ibid., p. 536. 
» Ibid., p. 534. 
° Idem, Vol. VII, Nos, 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 279. 
7 Idem, Vol.- VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 536. 
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facturers, which has concluded an agreement with the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers to create an unemployment fund based 
on equal contributions from employer and worker?. 
Emigration is also a means of coping with unemployment 
which has met with a certain amount of qualified support from 
employers’ associations. The Federation of British Industries, 
for instance, considers that oversea settlement should be regarded, 
not as a means of dealing directly with abnormal unemployment 
in Great Britain, but as a means of developing the best markets 
of that country and thereby minimising the risk of unemployment 
there and throughout the Empire. The ‘block’ settlement of 
a considerable number of families together is commended as a 
practical scheme ”. 














Labour Shortage 









If employers are not wholly agreed in regarding emigration 
as being directly useful to relieve unemployment, they are alto- 
gether unanimous, in countries suffering from an actual or antici- 
pated labour shortage in holding that an immigration policy 
allowing the ‘ free entry of honest labour’ is absolutely essential. 
In some instances proposals for immigration and emigration fall 
in with one another. Thus, the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce has declared that “ with a view to increasing Empire 
trade and development and thereby reducing indirectly unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain, this Association will support the principles 
of Empire settlement by close co-operation with the Dominions, 
whereby public or territorial bodies in Great Britain can take a 
direct interest in sending chosen groups of people from their own 
areas to selected areas in given Dominions *.’’ At about the same 
time the annual conference of the Australian Chambers of Com- 
merce unanimously adopted a resolution urging the Common- 
wealth to ‘‘ co-operate with the British Government in formula- 
ting and putting into effect a practical scheme of immigration 
based on the creation of new land settlements, thus enabling 
immigrants in large numbers to be advantageously absorbed * ”. 

In the United States the most prominent activity of employers’ 
organisations during the year has been the sustained attack on 






























1 Idem, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 413. 
' ® Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries, 26 June ‘1923. London. 
3 International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 726. 
* Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 7, 17 Aug. 1923, p. 296. 
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the restrictive immigration regulations!. A fairly general demand 
has been made that the admission of immigrants should be deter- 
mined on a basis of quality rather than number; that if a per- 
centage system is maintained it should be net, after deducting 
the number of emigrants ; that in periods of labour shortage the 
Secretary of Labour should be allowed to admit immigrants in 
excess of the normal limit; and that prospective immigrants 
should be examined for suitability before embarkation. On the 
other hand, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
while advocating selective regulation of immigration, selection 
being based not only on physical, mental, and moral suitability 
but also on the demonstrated need of immigrants of a particular 
kind, stated at the same time that the practicability of such a 
system would have to be demonstrated, and that in the mean- 
time the safeguards of the existing Act, with some necessary 
modification of the actual percentage adopted, should not be 
relaxed. 

In France employers’ associations are taking an active part 
in making arrangements for the introduction of foreign workers. 
The Union of Metal and Mining Industries proposes to aid its 
affiliated organisations in recruiting such labour, not only by helping 
them with the necessary formalities, butalso by means of agreements 
with other bodies having special organisations for recruiting labour 
abroad *. Among associations particularly instrumental in bringing 
foreign workers into France may be mentioned the General Con- 
federation of Agricultural Associations in the Devastated Regions (La 
Confédération générale des associations agricoles des régions dcvas- 
tées), the Association of French Agriculturists (Société des Agricul- 
teurs de France,) the Association of Agricultural Distilleries 
(Syndicat de la distillerie agricole), and the Central Committee of 
French Coal Mines (Comité central des houilléres de France). 
Committees appointed by the Federation of Industrial and 
Commercial Employers have also investigated the possible sources 
of immigrant labour and made various suggestions for promoting 
and stabilising it *. 





1 A full account of this movement has already been given in the Jnternational 
Labour Review ; cf. Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 38, 46-49 , Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, 
Feb.-Mar. 1923. p. 374 ; Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, pp. 555-557 ; Vol. VIII, No. 1, 
July 1923, p. 105. 

* Intustrial and Lahour Information, Vol. VI, No. 11, 15 June 1923, p. 504. 


3 Jaem, Voit. Vill, No. 2, 12 Oc. 1923, p. 56. 
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APPRENTICESHIP 





Closely allied to the question of labour shortage is that of 
apprenticeship. As might be expected, countries and industries 
suffering from ap actual or prospective scarcity of skilled labour 
take the most interest in this question. In France!, in the 
United States* (particularly in the iron and steel industry), and 
in the building trades, employers’ associations have made* 
proposals for more expecitious and practical training of increased 
numbers of workers. 

Among the chief difficulties to be overcome would seem to 
be the question of how and by whom the training of apprentices 
is to be controlled and by what means apprentices are to be attracted 
in sufficient numbers. In France the chambers of commerce 
have persistently advanced their claim to supervise apprenticeship 
and technical education generally*. In the British building 
trade the National Federation of Building Trades Employers 
of Great Britain and Ireland has declared very strongly against 
dual contro] of apprenticeship, in spite of the president’s warning 
that without the co-operation of the trade unions it was unlikely 
that apprentices in sufficient numbers would be forthcoming >. 
To meet the shortage of candidates for apprenticeship, the 
French Union of Metal and Mining Industries has suggested that 
wage reductions should be applied particularly to unskilled workers, 
of whom there is a sufficient number at present. It points out 
that owing to the high wages paid to such workers young persons 
entering industry are increasingly reluctant to learn a trade ®. 




























Prorit-SHARING AND SoctaL INSURANCE 






Profit-sharing and social insurance are two subjects which 
have frequently come up for discussion by employers’ associations 
during the period under review. On these questions, as on others, 















* International Labour Reriew, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, p. 47. 
* Idem, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, pp. 558-9 

* Idem, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 277. 

* Idem, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, p. 47. 
6 







Idem, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 276-277. 
Industrial and Labour Intormation. Vol VI, No. 11, 5 June 1923, p. 504, 
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employers take what is essentially a practical point of view. The 
probable effect on production and costs is, naturally, a matter of 
more vital concern to them than to any others. As a consequence 
the general lines of their policy are similar throughout the world. 
They are especially averse to methods which do not appear 
to take sufficient account of the particular circumstances of each 
particular case. They believe in making progress slowly rather 
than taking steps which may have to be retraced. Finally, on 
both practical and abstract grounds, they prefer voluntary and 
co-operative measures to compulsory ones whenever such measures 
are possible’. It sometimes happens, however, that local 
differences cause employers’ associations in different countries 
to adopt diametrically opposite policies. This is well exemplified 
in the attitude of certain French and Italian associations towards 
health insurance. Italian associations generally oppose the 
introduction of health insurance until the other branches of social 
insurance are working smoothly. On the other hand, the French 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association (Union des syndicats patronaux 
des industries textiles de France) at its annual general meeeting 
held on 29 May 1923, declared in favour of the gradual intro- 
duction of the various forms of socia] insurance, beginning with 
the general application of health insurance ?*. 


ORGANISATION 


The organisation of employers’ associations progresses steadily. 
Thus the Federation of Czechoslovak Manufacturers* has formed 
the Confederation of Employers’ Organisations (Konjederace 
ceskoslovenskych zamestnavatelskych organisaci) with the object 
of securing united representation in matters concerning Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Peace and all legislative regulation of 
working conditions; the Central Confederation of Industrial 
Associations of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom (Industrijska 
centrala industrijskih korporacija u Kraljevini 8S. H. S.)* has been 
formed to safeguard the interests of industry and facilitate relations 
with the government and with other associations ; and ia France 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. VITI, No. 4, Oct. 1923, pp. 534-536. 

* Ibid, pp. 534-535. 

3 bie Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 5, 3 Aug. 1923, p. 176. 
* International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, p. 46. 
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a federation of employers’ associations in the silk industry, com- 
prising 28 associations of silk manufacturers and merchants, 
has been set up with headquarters at Lyons?. Considerable 
attention has been given to the organisation of small manufacturers 
in various countries, particularly France, Roumania, and Den- 
mark *. In the United States open-shop organisations have 
been set up in various parts of the country. These organisations, 
among other things, help to adjust industrial disputes between 
their members and the workers they employ °. 

Certain existing employers’ organisations have branched out 
along new lines of activity — welfare, education, efficiency, and 
research. Typical of these are the Argentine Industrial Association 
(Asociacién del Trabajo), which includes among its activities the 
organisation of lectures on social questions, the installation of 
dining-rooms, baths, and sleeping accommodation, and the provision 
of free medical advice for workers‘ ; the Japanese Economic 
League (Nihon Keizai Kenmei), created for the purpose of expressing 
definite views on economic questions for the guidance of the business 
world and the governments * ; the Institute Plan of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, which among otherthings provides facilities 
for research and technical education *; and the Association for 
Industrial Standardisation in the Czechoslovak Republic ’. 

An interesting change in the administration of strike insurance 
has been adopted in Denmark, a new system of grants replacing 
that previously in force*. The general prevalence of strike in- 
surance among the employers’ assoziatioas of the four northern 
European states — Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden — 
is a further instance of the parallel development of the organisation 
of employers in these countries °. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS GOVERNMENT AND TRADE UNIONS 


The attitude of employers’ associations towards their govern- 
ments and towards trade unions is far less militant than during 





1 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 8, 24 Aug. 1923, p. 333. 
* International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, pp. 45-46. 
3 Idem, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 286-287. 
‘ Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VIII, No. 12, 21 Sept. 1923, 
pp. 503-504, 
5 International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 44. 
8 Idem, Vol. VITI, No. 1, July 1923, p. 49. 
1 Idem, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 730. 
8 Idem, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 335. 
* Idem, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, pp. 937, 944. 
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the period immediately following the conclusion of the war; 
principally, no doubt, because the encroachments made by trade 
unions and governments on what employers regard as their rights 
and privileges have to a great extent ceased. 

In the United States certain employers’ associations have 
denounced combinations of workers in restraint of trade and 
declared that they should be made illegal, as are such combinations 
of employers?. In this and in other countries trade union restriction 
of production comes in for occasional protest and condemnation. 

In almost every country employers’ organisations, while very 
willing to co-operate with the government, oppose any form of 
nationalisation, government control, or official interference *. They 
likewise insist upon the right of being consulted about prospective 
legislation affecting them *. In a number of countries, particularly 
the United States, many employers’ associations are working in 
close co-operation with the government for the purpose of elimi- 
nating waste, collecting business statistics, and supplying the neces- 
sary factual groundwork on which legislation may be based *. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The attitude of employers’ associations towards the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is one of mingled criticism and appre- 
ciation. Thus, the International Federation of the Building and 
Contracting Industries, while calling upon its national federations 
to oppose the Washington Convention on the 8-hour day and to 
see that if applied it is with exemptions such as will enable the 
building and allied industries to make up during the year for 
time lost in bad weather, nevertheless instructed its executive 
to resume negotiations with the International Labour Office and 
to secure representation within the Office’. The French Union of 
Metal and Mining Industries has criticised the Organisation on 
the grounds that it has not yet learnt by experience to limit its 
activities to matters where it might achieve practical results*. On 





1 Idem, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 46-47 
* Ibid., p. 49; Vol. VIT, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 284. 
3 Ibid., p. 283 : Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VI, No. 8, 25 May 1923, 
p. 368 ; Vol. VI, No. 11, 15 June 1923, pp. 507-510. 
4 International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No 3, Sept. 1923, p. 367; No. 4, 
Oct. 1923, p. 552. 
5 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 13, 28 Sept. 1923, p. 543. 
8 Idem, Vol. VI, No. 11, 15 June 1923, p. 506. 
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the other hand, the president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has stated that’ the Chamber is ‘“ seriously considering 
the advisability of participation in the employers’ sectionfof the 

International Labour Office, so that ‘we may understand and 
influence comparative world industrial relations ”’. 

_ The general attitude of employers towards the International 
Labour: Organisation is well expressed in the following passages 
from the joint statement made on behalf of the Employers’ Group 
at the Fourth Session of the International Labour Conference : 


The spirit which animated the employers at Washington and which 
is the spirit of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace still lives in them. 
Employers have never departed from their determination to do every- 
thing in their power to improve the lot of their fellow-workers, nation- 
ally as regards their own individual countries and also internationally 
through the medium of the Permanent International Labour Organi- 
sation. But it must not be forgotten that it is above all upon employers 
that rests the responsibility of providing the means of national existence. 
It is not upon deficient production nor upon production at excessive 
costs that a nation can live, and it is not from these that a government 
ean procure the means of maintaining state services. ... 

The signatories of the Peace Treaty, in setting up the International 
Labour Organisation to assure better conditions for the workpeople, 
also intended that no country should be penalised in its competitive 
trade through its having given improved conditions to its workpeople. 
The situation today has to be faced anew. Certain countries are so 
placed that the forcing of them to give effect to the conditions prevail- 
ing in the more fortunate countries would be to involve them in the 
greatest risks and expose their workpeople to unemployment on a 
serious scale. It is for these reasons that the employers’ delegates feel 
it their duty to state that, while still remaining true to the high ideals 
of the Washington Conference, they must yield to the necessity which 
compels every country to require from its people the sacrifices which 
are inseparable from the process of re-establishing its economic welfare 
and restoring the peace of the world’. 


The evidence of this and the previous survey of employers’ 
organisations would seem to show that the key sentence to the 
foregoing argument, far from overstating the case, might well be 
amplified. This sentence runs : ‘‘ Certain countries are so placed 
that the forcing of them to give effect to the conditions prevailing 
in the more fortunate countries would be to involve them in the 
greatest risks and expose their workpeople to unemployment on 


9? 


a serious scale.’’ The problem which has to be faced is that not 
only are certain countries so situated but that all countries feel 
themselves in such a position. As a consequence, without some 
form of international agreement such as the International Labour 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 39-40. 
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Organisation is intended to make feasible, progress, particularly 
in countries competing on the world market, becomes almost 
impossible. 

A manifesto published by the French Central Committee of 
Shipowners (Comité central des armateurs de France) shows this 
very plainly. It points out that the 8-hour day was introduced 
in the French mercantile marine on the tacit understanding that 
it was conditional on foreign nations following the example of 
France ; as a consequence of the world economic depression it 
has become necessary to modify the application of the Act because, 
otherwise, the increase in costs would make competition impos- 
sible ; but the Decree doing this will become null and void as soon 
as an international convention is adopted providing for improved 
conditions for seamen. Similarly, the November 1922 issue of 
Imperial Commerce, the organ of the Imperial Commerce Asso- 
ciation (Great Britain), discussing the question of unemployment 
insurance by industries, finds the chief difficulty in the fact that, 
if the costs of unemployment are added to the charges made for 
goods, the country’s products will be at a disadvantage on the 
world market. The article continues : 


Our goods will not sell by reason of their higher prices. The same 
thing was experienced in the domestic trades of this country before 


the era of the trade boards. As soon as hours and wages in trades were 
stabilised, competition was on a fairer basis. There is machinery 
existent and provided for by the League of Nations to attain a similar 
end in competitive international industries. Wesee no hope of insur- 
ance by industries being any more successful than the present scheme 
until some international arrangement has been arrived at. We should 
like to see the new Minister of Labour taking up this important matter 
at an early date, for on it depends that greater satisfaction of the worker 
with his lot which must precede any new anticipations of peace and 
tranquillity. 


From instances such as these it would seem that employers’ 
associations with their essentially practical outlook perceive a real 
usefulness in the service which the International Labour Organi- 
sation was created to perform. 





1 Idem, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 276. 





The Utilisation of Leisure in Austria 


The Agenda for the next Session of the International Labour 
Conference, to be held in June 1924, includes the subject of the develop- 
ment of facilities for the utilisation of workers’ leisure. It is therefore 
proposed to print in the Review some reports which appear to be of 
special interest, received by the International Labour Office from 
various sources, as to existing facilities of this kind in certain countries. 
The following account of the utilisation of leisure in Austria has been 
prepared by the Vienna Chamber of Workers and Employees (Kam- 
mer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien)'. The subject is treated 
in special relation to the question of the 8-hour day, and stress is laid 
throughout on the fact that it is the workers themselves who are re- 
sponsible for the organisation of all the facilities described for the 
disposal of their leisure. 


HisToRIcaAL INTRODUCTION 


HE legislative background for a survey of the utilisation of 
leisure in Austria is provided by the introduction in Decem- 
ber 1918 of the 8-hour day for all factories and similar undertak- 
ings. The Act was at first put into force for one year only, but 
on 17 December 1919 its application was prolonged indefinitely, 
and at the same time extended so as to include all undertakings 
in large and small industry, commerce, and transport. 

It must be remembered that the 8-hour day was introduced 
during a period of prolonged and widespread economic depression. 
The lowest point was reached in the spring of 1919, when the num- 
ber of unemployed in the country rose to about 180,000. At this 
moment production in Austria was hard hit by a severe shortage 
of foodstuffs and fuel in the larger towns and industrial centres, 
due to the effects and after-effects of the war and the blockade. 
After this there was a revival in industry, due to the fall in the 
value of the krone, which lasted for about two years. Finally 
there was a further period of more than a year during which the 





* The report was drawn up by Dr. F. RaGrer, under the direction of Dr. E 
PaLua, secretary to the Chamber, after detailed consultation with the appropriate 
committees of the Chamber and of the Trade Union Commission. 
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Austrian labour market was again plunged into difficulties, and 
the number of unemployed again rose for a time to 170,000. The 
special feature of this second industrial crisis of 1921-1923 was the 
prevalence of short time as well as total unemployment ; to such 
an extent, indeed, that occasionally nearly half the workers were 


on short time. 










Economic CONDITIONS 








For the purposes of this article, this brief sketch of the course 
of economic events is enough to show that normal economic and 
social conditions are still far from being reached, and that it is 
consequently impossible to express any final opinion on the sub- 
ject under discussion. One result of the abnormal state of affairs 
in the first year after the introduction of the 8-hour day is that the 
great majority of Austrian workers, non-manual as well as manual, 
and their families have had to occupy the whole of their free time 
in fetching food from the country and collecting fuel, though the 
necessity for this has for some time practically ceased. 

In the second half of the period under review, again, the pre- 
valence of short time resulted in abnormally long hours of leisure 
for a considerable proportion of the workers, combined with 
extremely low earnings. Old ways of disposing of leisure, such as 
social life and sport, which mean spending money, have therefore 
been quite out of the question for these workers. 

A third shadow across the picture is the severe housing short- 
age, which up to the present has been much worse in Austria than 
in any other industrial state, though there has quite lately been 
some improvement, especially in Vienna, thanks to the energetie 
building policy of the municipality. The shortage is due both 
to the suspension of building operations for neaily eight years, 
and to the need for and absence of repairs to existing houses. 
The legislation restricting the landlord’s right to give notice and 
limiting rents has made matters perceptibly easier for the working 
classes, as rent is now a much smaller proportion of total income 
than it was before the war, and in consequence overcrowding has 
diminished, the standard of housing accommodation has risen, 
and the custom of taking in lodgers has almost completely died 
out among the workers. At the same time, though, the absence 
of building has caused a great shortage of houses among persons 
who were not already provided with a house, although there is ne 
complete homelessness in the proper sense of the word in any of 
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the Austrian towns and industrial centres. The practical effect 
of the shortage is that it is almost impossible for the workers to 
change their homes to meet the needs of their work, and the cus- 
tom, which was formerly both possible and usual, of living near 
the work has been almost entirely given up. There are only a 
few isolated exceptions, such as public officials, judges, and railway 
workers, and official pressure has to be exerted in order to provide 
housing accommodation for them in the general interest. It 
follows that a considerable proportion of the workers have to spend 
a large part of their free time in travelling to and from their work. 
This means not only that in Vienna, for instance, workers have to 
go right from one side of the city to the other at least twice a day, 
but that large numbers of persons employed in Vienna and other 
industrial centres are forced to live long distances by train or tram 
outside the city area. In fact, the area inhabited by what is 
practically the population of Vienna extends along the main ar- 
teries of transport for 30 kilometres beyond the city boundaries. 
In rural districts which are less well provided with means of trans- 
port, the state of affairs is the same, but the journey must usually 
be made on foot and may mean hours of walking a day. In: 
mountainous districts this involves exceptional hardships, in view 
of the nature of the country and the severe climate. For all 
these groups of workers it is obvious that the question of the 
disposal of leisure simply does not arise. 


EFFECTS OF THE Eraut-Hour Day 


The present situation concerning the Eight-Hour Day Act in 
Austria is closely related to all these conditions of food supply, 
housing, and transport, which form the background for the house- 
keeping of every employed person in Austria. Section 1 of the 
Act limits hours of work on each ,working day to 8 hours in 24. 
This is on the lines of the original demand for a shorter working 
day, from the standpoint of output as well as of the health 
of the worker. Section 5, ‘however, provides that if hours of 
work are fixed by collective agreement, the daily limit of 8 
hours may be replaced by a weekly limit of 48 hours. In 
practice, the 48-hour week is almost universal, and has even rooted 
itself firmly in the mind of the workers. Under this section of 
the Act, daily hours can be, and are, extended beyond 8 per day, 
Most collective agreements now provide for the so-called ‘ English 
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week-end’, which means that work stops at midday on Saturday ; 
a free Saturday afternoon is even laid down by law for certain 
categories of employees. This fact alone increases average daily 
hours of work on the first five days of the week to at least 9 hours, 

The regulation in section 74 of the Austrian Industrial Code 
providing for a break of 114% hours was intended to apply to the 
11 or 10-hour day. The law on this point has not yet been revised, 
mainly on account of difficulties due to the conditions already 
described. Workers and works employees generally are pressing 
for a shortening of the breaks, or even in many cases for their 
complete suppression. The drawbacks to health of this course 
are admitted, but the object is to shorten the time which must be 
spent in the factory as much as possible. Most of the workers 
live so far away that they are unable to go home for a meal at the 
midday break. 

The situation may therefore be summed up as follows for 
purposes of this enquiry. The Austrian worker spends at least 
91% hours per day in the factory on the first five working days of 
the week. Taking 114 hours as a fair average of the time spent 
in getting to and from his work, he has an occupied day of 11 hours, 
after which in the majority of cases he hurries home to eat the 
principal meal of the day. This arrangement of working hours 
gives him in most cases 14% free days at the end of the week, and 
into this space he has to fit all his spare-time occupations. 

It will thus be recognised that even the nominal 8-hour day 
makes considerably greater claims on the worker than is generally 
supposed. All the circumstances described above must be taken 
into account in forming an estimate of the still more onerous 
conditions in which the worker lived before the introduction of 
the 48-hour week. Concrete instances collected since the passing 
of the Act show the demoralising effect of these over-long hours. 
For instance, there is general agreement in the reports from various 
quarters that the well-known custom of blau Moniay (i.e. staying 
away from work on Monday in order to sleep off the effects of 
Sunday’s drinking) has almost completely stopped. The amount 
of time spent in the public house, and to some extent of drinking, 
has also decreased. The worker, in fact, has still some hours at 
his disposal after he has finished his work, which he can spend in 
rational occupations of other kinds. 

With regard to drinking by the workers, either in public houses 
or elsewhere, certain facts must be borne in mind. In the first 
place, the greater part of the period under review coincided with 
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the continual fall in the value of the Austrian krone, with its 
demoralising effect on popular habits of thrift. Further, owing 
to special circumstances, the standard of living of certain classes 
of young workers was temporarily at a comparatively high level. 
It must also be remembered that the Austrian mountain country 
is well adapted to the production of beer, wine, and cider, which 
are often made by the people of the country for home consumption. 
It follows that drinking is customary in all classes of society, and 
the industrial population does not go unaffected. The legal 
limitation of hours of work has here had a good effect, in combination 
with the influence of the “ Friends of Nature ” association described 
below, which makes total abstinence a necessary qualification 
for membership, and of the Workers’ Temperance Society. The 
latter Society, which has 76 branches and 5,400 members, arranges 
temperance lectures and health exhibitions, and publishes various 
leaflets and pamphlets. 

There are a large number of activities in which the reduction 
of working hours has for the first time enabled the workers to take 
an active share, at least in any general, systematic, or regular way. 
Chief among these interests are trade unionism, politics, and 
co-operative societies. 


TRADE UNIONISM 


Voluntary work for the trade unions occupies a very large place 
in the disposal of the Austrian worker’s leisure. Except for a 
few hundred presidents, secretaries, and clerks who work for the 
whole or the greater part of their time in the offices of the unions, 
the trade union movement, with its million and a half or so of mem- 
bers, depends entirely on the unpaid labour of some thousands 
of voluntary officials, who act as presidents, secretaries, and 
treasurers of the local organisations and offices and form the 
backbone of the whole movement. This work, like that of the 
political workers described below, is almost wholly done in free 
time, including Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 

Another very similar form of activity is that demanded by the 
works councils, which have brought into existence a new class of 
economic official. The number of members of these councils 
may safely be estimated at over 25,000, and the various consultation 
meetings, and other claims made on the members also fall largely 
in their free time. The different kinds of insurance societies, 
such as association and works sick funds, miners’ mutual benefit 
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funds, the employees’ pension institute, the unemployment in- — 
surance institute and its arbitration court, and others, also call for 
mention, as large numbers of workers are occupied in their free 
time in managing these societies, under the extended system of 
self-government which they enjoy. 


PoLitics 


It is only proposed to offer a few general remarks on the part 
taken by the Austrian workers in politics. Since the introduction 
of universal suffrage in 1907, the workers have been among the 
politically most active portion of the population, which is ordinarily 
less inclined to an active share in public life than other nations. 
The majority of the working population belong to the Social- 
Democratic Labour Party, a much smaller number to the Christian- 
Social or German-National Party. The proportion is suggested 
by the figures at the last elections for the chambers of labour, 
when 468,138 of the 556,868 electors [voted for the ‘ free’ trade 
unions, which are in close relations with the Labour Party. 

Essentially, then, it is the Social-Democratic Labour Party 
which absorbs the spare time of the workers, some thousands, or 
at momeats of political excitement tens of thousands, of whom 
work for it in one way or another after their ordinary work is at 
anend. In spite of the numerical strength of the political organi- 
sations there are only a small and rapidly dwindling number of 
persons who are released from their other work and occupied mainly 
in carrying on the business of the Party, such as deputies, newspaper 
editors, party officials, etc. The administrative and in the strict 
sense of the word political activities of the Labour Party are 
almost wholly dependent on voluntary work contributed in the 
free time of its supporters. Two special forms of political organi- 
sations may also be mentioned: the juvenile sections, which 
concentrate most of their attention on education and economic 
protection, and the party police (Ordner) organisation', which, 
in recent times has made demands on the free time of large numbers 
of workers. 

In addition to all this there is the increasing share taken by 
the working population, especially since the Revolution, in public 





1 A body of men trained on military lincs, who keep order on the occasion of 
party demonstrations, ete. [Hd. 
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services of every kind. The members of the National Assembly 
are almost.without exception released from their ordinary work, 
and have all their time free for their parliamentary duties ; but 
this does not hold good for the members of all the other lesser 
representative bodies, such as provincial and district councils, 
chambers of labour, district road committees, continuation and 
industrial school boards, poor law councils, and so on. The 
number of public officials of this kind drawn from the working 
population in Austria may be estimated at some thousands ; not 
to speak of some hundreds of places where the burgomaster belongs 
to the Labour Party, and, except in a few of the larger localities, 
has to combine his official duties with his ordinary work. 


CO-OPERATION 


Distributive co-operative societies have in recent years become 
a very important factor in the Austrian workers’ movement. 
The Central Association of Austrian Distributive Co-operative 
Societies alone has 134 affiliated societies, including, for instance, 
the Vienna society with 165,000 members, which is one of the 
largest co-operative societies in the world. The co-operative 
movement as a whole includes some hundreds of thousands of 
members ; much of the supervisory and administrative work is 
done by them, this as well as attendance at general meetings 
being necessarily in their free time. The interest of the women 
workers is especially keen here. 


EDUCATION 


In addition to these three great groups there are a variety 
of other spare-time activities which have gained considerably 
wider support since the introduction of the 8-hour day. The most 
important of these are educational. It should not be forgotten — 
and the fact is of some importance in the history of the workers’ 
movement in Austria — that, apart from some modest attempts 
in the way of benevolent funds, the real predecessors of all the 
political and trade union organisations were educational organi- 
sations run by the workers themselves. It was,in fact, from the 
Union for Workers’ Education in Vienna, founded in 1867, that 
all subsequent forms of workers’ organisations in Austria developed. 
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This historical detail is given here primarily because of-the light 
it throws on the Austrian workers’ attitude to educational facilities. 
At present education plays a very large part in the disposal of 


the workers’ leisure. 

It is moreover characteristic of these workers that they tend 
to be suspicious of any outside influence and to hold aloof from 
any enterprise with its origin outside their own ranks. This holds 
good not only in the narrower field of education, but also for all 
kinds of organisation which aim at the utilisation of leisure. Hence 
i t has come about that the Labour Party’s Central Educational Insti- 
tute (Zentralstelle fiir Bildunyswesen) has monopolised the control of 
the majority of the educational institutions for workers, through 
which all its resources are placed at the disposal of the trade unions 
and other.organisations which include education in their programmes. 

Some particulars of the work of the Central Educational 
Institute may be given from the report for the period 30 June 1921 
to 30 June 1922. A further increase of educational activity is 
reported during the year, though concrete data are not yet available. 
The main activities of the Institute are in Vienna, but lecturers 
are sent regularly to other industrial centres. The trade unions 
are partly responsible for the management of the Institute. Almost 
every State (Land) and district (Bezirk) has its State or district 
educational committee ; in Lower Austria there are also regional 
(Kreis) committees, covering several districts. In many places, 
even quite small ones, there is a local committee, and there is one 
for each of the 21 districts into which Vienna is divided. 

The Institute organises evening schools, lantern and other 
lectures, and classes in public speaking and library work. In the 
year covered by the report the number of schools and lecture 
courses of different kinds and the number of evening sessions held 
in Vienna were as follows : 





Schoo! or course Number Sessions 


Schools for : 


Workers 13 238: 
Workers’ delegates 8 
Members of works’ councils 9 117 
Trade union officials 11 76 
Women 13? 165 * 
Young workers 8 - 
Courses of lectures 26 129 
Organised by the districts 17 82 
» » » trade unions 9 47 
Classes in public speaking 7 118 


* 6 schools and 91 sessions in 1920, 9 and 200 in 1920-1921. 
* Figures for 1920-1921. 






















School or course Number 

Schools for : 
Workers 16 
Workers’ representatives 2 
Members of municipal councils 2 
” » works councils 6 
Women 2 
Young workers 6 
Courses of lectures 19 
Classes in public speaking 4 


The Institute also arranged 613 lectures, 
Austria, which may be classified as follows : 


Locality : Vienna 
est of Austria 
Czechoslovakia 

Switzerland 


Organised by : Trade unions 
Political organisations 
Works, etc. 


Subject : Economics 
Trade union movement 
General culture 
Natural Science 
Literature 
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In Lower Austria the numbers were as follows : 


Sessions 


100 
49 
48 
68 
12 
24 

111 
17 


some of them outside 


Number 
of lectures 


345 
164 
74 
30 


241 
302 
70 


93 
88 
108 
18 
37 


The number of lante:n lectures given during the year was 


375, classified as follows : 


Locality : Vienna 
Rest of Austria 


Organised by :Young peoples societies 
Works, ete.% 
Trade unions 
Political organisations 


Subject : Sociology and trade unionism 
Natural acsence 
Hygiene ' 


Sauaaidend 
Technical 


Number 
of lectures 


195 
180 


122 
77 
19 

161 


162 
63 
22 
67 
13 


Workers’ libraries are found in many different places, but 
detailed statistics are only available for the large libraries in Vienna. 
The number of books per year lent by these rose from 187,819 before 


the war (1912-1913) to 292,064 in 1920-1921 and 302,359 in 1921. 
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1922. In the latter year the number of scientific books taken out 
was 16.6 per cent. of the whole number of loans ; this percentage 
rises slowly every half-year. The library department of the 
Institute has a co-operative book-buying society affiliated to it, 
which during the year 1921-1922 distributed 8,000 volumes to a 
total value of 5,488,000 kronen to about 100 large workers’ libraries. 
The department has regular exhibitions of Christmas books at 
Christmas time. Works libraries have recently been started in 
a large number of works. The Vienna Chamber of Workers has 
a social science library for students containing about 25,000 volumes 
which is used in the evenings by numbers of workers and employees. 

The funds of the different institutions for workers’ education 
are mainly provided by the trade unions ; the further education 
of their members is, in fact, expressly included in the rules of the 
unions as one of their duties. In 1922 the unions affiliated to the 
Trade Union Commission (Gewerkschufiskommission Oesterreichs) 
spent 191,343,473 kronen on education. The amount levied per 
member for educational purposes varies in different unions. The 
fancy leather workers have the highest rate, with 6310 kronen 
per member per year. The next highest rates are those of the 
bank clerks, 3798 kronen ; printers, 1743 kronen ; employees in 
Vienna municipal undertakings, 788 kronen; and _ industrial 
employees, 685 kronen. The yearly contributions of the larger 
unions, such as those of the railwaymen and metal workers, are 
much smaller. 

Further educational work is done by the chambers of workers, 
instituted in 1921. which organise courses for members of works 
eouncils and other works organisations, so contributing to the 
necessary task of educating numerous workers for their new 
economic functions. 

The insistence on independence which has already been referred 
to as characteristic of the movement for workers’ education is 
particularly strong in connection with the schools for members 
of works councils and other special categories of workers, and the 
workers have almost universally refused to accept any help for their 
own organisations from the state educational authorities. 

There is une private enterprise in Vienna which calls for special 
mention. For two years there has been a successful attempt 
to prepare young workers in the evenings for the proficiency 
certificate of the state secondary schools. Accommodation is 
provided by a continuation school. Last year 190 workers attended 
these classes. : 
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For nearly 30 years the people’s college movement ( Volkshoch- 
echulwesen) has played a very important part in providing 
popular education, more especially for the workers. University 
extension lectures, mainly attended by workers and employees, 
are given in the evening by university professors and lecturers. 
Two associations, the People’s Institute (Volksheim) and the 
People’s Educational Union (Volksbildungsverein) are even more 
popular among the workers. These two associations have at 
present four centres of their own in Vienna, in which the staff 
of the University and other eminent persons give lectures and 
hold classes in the evenings on every possible subject. The 
majority of the frequenters of these centres, or “ people’s univer- 
sities ”, as they might justifiably be called, are workers. According 
to the report of the People’s Institute for the year 1921-1922, 
377 courses were held in the winter of 1921 for 529 hours a week, 
attended by 14,644 students. In addition, concerts, excursions, 
and expeditions were arranged on Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 
In summer, from May to October, the Institute runs a summer 
school in the mountains near Vienna, which was visited by 302 mem- 
bers in 1921-1922. 

The ordinary members of the largest of these centres in 1921- 
1922 included 2,147 industrial workers and 2,201 officials and 
eommercial employees, who together made up nearly three-quarters 
of the whole membership. The students attending the different 
elasses and the workers’ organisations have a share in the adminis- 
tration of the Institute, which is mainly supported by grants made 
by these organisations and by various public bodies. 

In addition to the Central Educational Institute, the Labour 
Party carries on an Art Centre (Kunstsielle), which is by far the 
largest and most efficient organisation for providing artistie 
education and enjoyment for the workers. Some independent 
trade unions, such as the bank clerks and teachers, have art centres 
of their own, and there are some miscellaneous organisations with 
something of the same kind. According to the report for 1921 
of the Labour Party’s Art Centre, the Centre, which grew out of 
the former People’s Theatre Association, gave 337 performances 
during the year, to a total audience of 368,114, mainly drawn 
from the working population. In order to give some idea of the 
standard attained, it may be instanced that 19,862 persons were 
present at performances organised by the Centre in first-class 
theatres (including the Vienna Burgtheater) and the Vienna Opere 
House, while the programme for the year included Don Juan, 
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K6nigin von Saba, Il Trovatore, Lohengrin, The Magic Flute, 
and Madam Butterfly. There were also 21 orchestral concerts 
for workers, which were given in the Jargest concert hall in Vienna, 
to a total audience of 37,934. 

But the workers are not content to be merely passive onlookers 
and listeners. Much of their leisure time is occupied by active 
participation, either in amateur theatrical societies, for which 
no statistics are available, or in workers’ choral societies, which 
play an important part in the history of the workers’ movement 
in Austria. More especially in the early days of the movement, 
when prosecutions of political or trade union organisations were 
frequent, the workers used to meet in the politically neutral form 
of choral societies. At present the Austrian Federation of Choral 
Societies includes 431 societies with 14,411 members. Of these, 
71 societies with 3,203 members are in Vienna, 41 societies with 1,336 
members in Graz, and 47 societies with 1,386 members in Linz. 

For some time the Freethinkers’ Association has been exteading 
its scope. It carries on propaganda among the workers on behalf 
of a modern interpretation of life based on a study of scientific 
phenomena. 

There is a child welfare society known as the “ Children’s 
Friends ” (Kinderfreunde), run by workers on behalf of children 
of their own class, which may also be mentioned here. It has 
developed very rapidly in the last few years, and has now 324 local 
branches with 71,875 members. Its funds are provided by the 
subscriptions of its members and by grants from the trade unions ; 
formerly in most works the so-called “children’s pence” (Kinder- 
hellev) were deducted from wages on pay-day and handed over to 
the Society. The Society runs children’s homes, arranges excursions, 
has a school of its own which is held in the former imperial palace 
of Schénbrunn in Vienna, organises classes and lectures, publishes 
children’s books, runs hostels, etc. Some time ago the Society 
amalgamated with the Free School Association, the object of which 
is propaganda on behalf of school reform. The work of the Society 
is so arranged that it frequently claims the leisure time of its 
members not only on Saturday and Sunday but also in the 
evening on working days. 


SPORT 


Austria is a mountainous country, much of it Alpine in type. 
One result of this is that mountaineering of every degree is widely 
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practised, ranging from excursions by large groups of walkers 
in. the neighbourhood of towns and industrial centres to serious 
climbing by individuals in the higher mountains. Apart from 
its value to health for those workers who have to spend most of 
their time in insanitary factories, workshops, or offices, it is the 
cheapness of this form of sport which attracts large numbers of 
the less well-to-do town-dwellers. It is therefore no mere chance 
that it was Austria which gave birth to the organisation of worker- 
tourists known as “ The Friends of Nature ” (Die Naturfreunde), 
which has now spread all over the world, and has 1,308 local branches 
with 180,000 members, in Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, Poland, and the United States of America. Of 
these, 78,000 are in Austria, including 64,000 men members, 
7,000 young members, and 7,000 associates (i. e. wives and daughters 
of members). Every local branch arranges weekly excursions 
on Saturday afternoon and Sunday ; the number of these in 1922 
may be estimated at 25,000. In addition about 200 lantern 
lectures on mountain subjects were given for members in Austria, 
and a large number of other lectures. Each branch has its library 
containing maps, guides, and scientific books. The Vienna branch 
has 3,800 volumes ; the number of borrowings in 1922 was 104,000 
out of a total of about 200,000 for all the Austrian branches. The 
larger branches have each a special purchasing department for 
mountaineering equipment. Arrangements are made with the 
railways for the issue of return tickets at reduced rates to members 
of this and other similar associations ; in addition there were 11 
special trains in 1922 from Vienna, Graz, and Linz, to the mountains. 
The “ Friends of Nature ” have 154 shelters and holiday homes in 
Austria, a number which could well be considerably increased in 
the near future, in view of the exclusion of the members from the 
privileges previously granted to them by the other Alpine asso- 
ciations. These other associations, including many local societies 
for which there are no statistics, also include large numbers of 
workers among their members. 

The popularity of football has increased enormously in recent 
years, in smaller places as well as in the larger towns, among both 
players and spectators of the game. In Vienna, for instance, the 
crowds, mainly of workers, which gather at the larger footbal 
grounds would formerly have been found only in England or 
America. There are unfortunately no statistics for the different 
sports associations (including football, swimming, and gymnastic 
clubs, etc). The only figures available are that 300 workers’ 
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football clubs have formed a league and that there are- about 
100,000 football players in Vienna and Lower Austria ; while the 
Vienna workers’ swimming club, which has a bathing place of 
its own on the Danube, has about 10,000 members. 









SETTLEMENTS AND ALLOTMENTS 





The housing shortage and food difficulties referred to at the 
beginning of this article have been responsible for the unexpected 
development of the settlement and allotment movement in the 
last few years. The Austrian Settlers’ Association (Siedlerverband) 
alone had somewhere about 200 affiliated societies in 1922, many 
of them composed of several local groups. The membership 
of the Association was nominally about 15,000, but the total 
should really include the families of the members, who take an 
active share in the work. More especially since 1918 considerable 
numbers of one-storied houses for settlers (about 800 between 1919 
and 1921, and about 1,000 in 1922) have been built. An essential 
feature of this scheme is the labour contributed by the settlers 
themselves on a co-operative basis ; some 2,000 or so of the 15,000 
members of the Association have worked in this way, the contri- 
bution expected being on an average 400 hours of work’ a year. 
For some time the settlement movement gave signs of becoming 
& mass movement ; more recently, though, since the resumption 
of ordinary building operations, it has to some extent lost ground. 
At present the total volume of extra work of this kind done by 
the workers in the evenings is by no means large enough to provide 
a valid argument against the 8-hour day. It must not be forgotten, 
too, that the real stimulus to work overtime is the worker’s 
wish to have a home of his own and to remedy living conditions 
which are often quite intolerable, and that overtime is limited 
to the needs of the object in view, and comes to an end when this 
is attained. 

This last remark is perhaps even more emphatically true for 
the allotment movement, which has a much more wide-spread 
potya p among the working classes. There are at present 
about 300 allotment or ‘ Schreber’ societies! with a total of 
80,000 members, each of whom it is estimated does an average 







































' So called after Dr. Moritz Schreber of Leipzig, to whom is due the idea of 
small gardens of this kind. The first Schreber society was founded in Leipzig 
im 1864. 24. 
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of 500 hours of work a year on his allotment. Broadly speaking, 
gardening, whether on allotments or on settlers’ holdings, fills 
the same place in the older workers’ leisure as sport does for the 
younger workers. But here, again, the motive lying behind 
regular work and the sacrifices it involves is the worker’s wish 
to improve his standard of living. 

In Austria, as in other countries, almost every town and indus- 
trial centre is surrounded by a ring of allotments which are peopled 
by the owners and their families in the evenings and on Saturday 
and Sunday. The produce of these allotments represented a 
considerable contribution, from small tradesmen and craftsmen 
as well as workers and employees, to the food supply of the towns 
in the difficult years during and after the war. Here we have a 
partial explanation of the fact that Austria has been able to come 
through the crisis without any serious convulsion'. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing account of the more important of the Austrian 
worker’s methods of disposing of his leisure is necessarily only a 
bare outline. It will easily be understood that there is a certain 
rivalry between the different organisations which compete for 
the disposal of the workers’ leisure, and in particular, between 
the sports organisations, which appeal specially to the younger 
workers, and politics, trade unionism, or education. On the whole, 
though, it seems justifiable to deduce, in spite of certain indications 
to the contrary, that the great majority of the workers in Austria 
prefer to spend the extra leisure secured to them by the 8-hour 
day in ways which not only are for their own personal benefit 
but also add to the general well-being and level of culture, and 
hence also ultimately to the productive power of the country. 





! The development ot allotment gardening in Vienna fron 1920 to 1922 is 
shown by the following table, which is based on the Wochenberichte des Wiener 
Magistrates (1921, No. 31, and 1922, No. 49). 


1920 1921 1922 

Allotment holders (families, 50,000 75,000 80,000 

> » (persons) 250,000 350,000 370,000 
Area of allotments ‘hectares) 1,700 2,200 2,400 
Vegetables and potatoes (tons) 60 190 240 
Fowl (number) 200,000 240,000 280,000 
Eggs » 12,000,000 14,400,000 19,200,000 
Rabbits » 240,000 260,000 270,000 
Goats » 60,000 60,000 40,000 


Mille (litres) 750,000 900,000 800,000 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Anthrax in the British Empire 


In previous numbers of the Review an account was given of the 
prevalence of anthrax in various countries and of the measures taken 
for ist eradication’, A similar survey is given below for certain 
parts of the British Empire ; the information given is based largely 
on the replies made by the respective Governments to the questionnaire 
sent out by the International Labour Office, on the disinfection of 
wool containing anthrax spores, supplemented by material from certain 
other sources. 


GREAT BRITAIN 2 


LEGISLATION 
Compulsory Notification 


Anthrax among Animals. 


Under the Anthrax Order of 1910 (No. 7989) issued by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, cases of anthrax among animals must be 
notified to the Local Authority. 


Anthrax among Human Beings. 


In agriculture, notification of anthrax among human beings is not 
compulsory, but cases are sometimes voluntarily reported to the sanitary 
authorities by the doctors in attendance. The available statistics are 
therefore certainly incomplete. 

In industry, notification of anthrax among human beings is compul- 
sory under section 73 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. The 
doctor attending the case must notify the Chief Inspector of Factories, 
and the employer must notify the factory inspector and certifying 
surgeon for the district. The case is at once investigated by the latter 
and a report submitted to the factory inspector. 

The Factory Act does not apply to persons employed in docks, 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 269-278 (Ger- 
many); Vol. VITI, No. 5, Nov. 1923, pp. 729-738 (Italy) ; Vol. VIII, No. 6, Dec. 
1923, pp. 903-914 (Denmark, Sweden, Netherlands, Austria, Poland, Roumania). 


* Sources ; official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the International 
Labour Office ; Dr. T. Cannwats : L’incidence et la prophylaxie du charbon dans 
le Royaume-Uni, in “Bulletin de l’office International d’Hygiéne Publique”’ (Paris), 
Vol. XIII, No. 11, p. 1223; Mrntstry oF AGRICULTURE AND FisHERtEs : Report - 
on Proceedings under the Diseasés of Animals Act, published in 1921. 
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shops, warehouses, and transport, but the local authorities can make 
notification of anthrax among these categories of workers compulsory. 


Prevention of Infection 
Anthrax among Animals. 


The Anthrax Order of 1910 provides for the isolation and quaran- 
tining of animals infected or suspected of being infected, the destruction 
of careases by incineration or deep burial in lime, and the disinfection 
of infected places. 

Provision is also made for preventive vaccination, but it is not 
very usual, as agricultural outbreaks are relatively restricted. 


Anthrax among Human Beings. 


The following separate regulations have been issued for various 
special industries. 


Wool and Hair. 


Regulations dated 12 December 1905 (S.R. and O. No. 1923) for 
the processes of sorting, willeying, washing, combing, and carding wool, 
goat hair, and camel hair, and processes incidental thereto. 

Regulations dated 18 December 1908 (S.R. and O. No. 1287) for 
the use of East Indian Wool. 

Anthrax Prevention Act of 22 July 1919, to control the importation 
of goods infected or likely to be infected with anthrax, and to provide 
for the disinfection of any such goods. 

Order in Council No. 352 of 1921 issued under the Anthrax Preven- 
tion Act, 1919, regulating the importation into the United Kingdom 
of certain goods likely to be infected with anthrax. 


Hides and Skins. 


Regulations dated 29 December 1921 (S.R. and O. No. 2076) issued 
ander section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, concerning 
the handling of dry or drysalted hides or skins imported from Africa 
(including Madagascar) or Asia (including Japan and the Malay Archi- 


pelago). 
Horsehair. 


Regulations dated 20 December 1907 (S.R. and O. No. 984) in 
respect of processes involving the use of horsehair from China, Siberia, 
and Russia. 


STATISTICS 


Anthrax among Animals 


The following figures are given by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries’ : 





* Report on Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals Act. 1921. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF ANTHRAX AMONG ANIMALS, 1887-1921 















Number of animals attacked 








: Counties 
Yoars affected 


Cattle 

















1887-1890 193 
1891-1900 653 
1901-1910 775 


77 
74 


74 


65 


1911 
1912 
19138 67 
1914 
1915 66 
1916 68 
1917 
1918 56 
1919 58 
1920 63 
192) 67 














1,184 
5,896 
10,304 


935 
746 
610 
733 
607 
644 
454 
255 
268 
513 
603 





1,373 


ed 


w= 

















470 
893 


635 


647 








1 Before 1893 horses, asses, and mules were not included in the definition of the word * animal ” 
in the Orders relating to anthrax. The data from 1914 onwards are certainly more accurate than 
those for preceding years, as the Order providing that all outbreaks reported must be investigated 


by the veterinary inspectors of the Board of Agriculture dates from 1910. 


According to Sir Stewart Stockman, Chief Veterinary Officer in 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, about 69 per cent. of the 






cases are due to the importation of infected feeding stuffs, fodder, etc., 
13 per cent. to infection of the soil, and 18 per cent. to unknown causes. 
It has also been ascertained that in 1918 only 26 per cent. of the out- 
breaks were in areas in which anthrax had been reported in preceding 
years ; 45 per cent. of the cases notified were due to imported feeding 
stuffs, 10.5 per cent. to the use of artificial manures of animal origin, 
3.5 per cent. to waste water from tanneries or other industrial undertak- 


Agriculture, etc. 


ings, and 10 per cent. to feeding stuffs and artificial manure combined. 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


The following cases of agricultural origin were notified to the Chief 







Inspector of Factories from 1907 to 1920 (as stated above, notification 


TABLE II. CASES OF ANTHRAX OF AGRICULTURAL ORIGIN, 1907-1920 


is not compulsory) : 








Oceupation 


1910 











} Agricultural workers 
Butchers 

Horse butchers and knackers 
Members of workers’ families 


Total 


to | be be 


Pe eo) 





il 
14 
6 


1911 1920 
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The numbers given by the Ministry of Agriculture for the period 1911 
to 1920 are much smaller, namely, 11 in 1911, 5 in 1912, 8 in 1913, 
3 in 1914, 4 in 1915, 6 in 1916, 8 in 1917, 3 in 1918, 1 in 1919, and9in1920. 


Industry. 

The statistics compiled by the Factory Inspection Department for 
the period 1899 to 1922 give a total of 1,342 cases of anthrax in industry, 
including 251 deaths ; or a death rate of 18.7 per cent. The following 
tables give the distribution by years and by industries of these cases 
for the period 1899 to 1922". 


TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION BY YEARS OF CASES OF ANTHRAX AND 
DEATHS, 1899-1922 


Cases 











1899-1902 
1903-1906 
1907-1910 








_— 
— 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 45 


= -_ = 
aaoe Cs Fh OSHS 





Total 1,342 251 




















TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRIES OF CASES OF ANTHRAX 
AND DEATHS, 1899-1922 





Cases notified Cases cured Deaths 





Number | Per cent.| Number | Per cent. | Number | Per cent. cases 





Wool 703 52.4 573 52.5 3 . 18.5 
Hides and 
skins 377 28.1 318 29.2 59 of 15.6 
Hair and 
bristles 184 13.7 146 13.4 38 ef 20.7 
Other indus- 
tries 78 5.8 54 4.9 24 q 30.1 





Total 1,342 100.0 1,091 100.0 251 100. 18.7 
































* Cf. Bulletin de VOffice international d'Hygiéne publique, Vol. XIII, No. 11, 
p. 1320. Paris. 
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Wool. It appears from the statistics given above that more than 
half the cases of anthrax and deaths (52. 4 and 51.5 per cent. respectively) 
reported in industry from 1899 to 1922 were in the wool industry. 
The average death rate for the period (18.5 per 100 cases) is high. 

The following more detailed statistics show the increase in the number 
of cases of anthrax in this industry during the period 1899 to 1922. 
In the period 1896 to 1900, 56 cases were reported, or an annual average 
of 11.1, which rose to 50.6 in the period 1916 to 1920. 


TABLE V. ANTHRAX IN THE WOOL INDUSTRY, 1899-1922 





Cases Deaths 





Annua! 
average 





1899-1900 . 3.5 
1901-1905 R 5.8 
1906-1910 \ 4.2 
1911-1915 3 5.6 
1916-1920 58 50. 7.8 
1921-1922 . 3.0 





1899-1910 21. 4.7 
1911-1922 , 6.1 





Total : 29. 5.4 


























The 673 cases notified from 1899 to 1920 were classified by the kind 


of the disease as follows: 
' Cases Deaths 


Number Per Cent. Number Per 100 cases 


Cutaneous anthrax 609 90.5 61 10.0 
Internal anthrax 64 9.5 63 98.4 


Total. — 673 100.0 124 18.4 





| Thus while internal anthrax is comparatively infrequent, it is almost 


invariably fatal. 
i Cases of anthrax during the period. 1899 to 1920 in the different 
frade groups in the manufacture of wool were distributed as follows 3 : 
? oa | Deaths 
Namber Per Cent. _ Number! Per Cent. 
Worsted trade $42 60.82 | 98 ° 75.— 
Woollen trade ’ 217 ‘32.24 : WW | 10.48 
Felt trade . : 55 8.18 - 6 ; 4.04 
Other occupations 59 8.76 ie 10.48 

| Total ; 673 100.00 | 124 ; 100.00 





The following tables give the distribution of occupations of the cases 
in each of these trade groups. 
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TABLE VI. ANTHRAX IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOL, 1899-1920 
A. Worsted Trade 





Woolcombing —- alpaca 


spinning and 
Occupation Commissio.a Other manufacturing 


All groups 








Cases | Deaths | Cases | Deaths} Cases | Deaths 











‘Factory warehouse 
‘Opening and skilled 
sorti 
Blending and pull- 
ing 
Shake willowing 
Scouring 
Driermen 
Fearnought willow- 
ing 
Cardroom : 
Carding 
Card grinding and 
fettling, etc. 
Comb room : 
Preparing 
Combing 
Finishing and bal- 
ling tops 
|\Waste willowing 
Top and noil pack- 
| ing 
Spinning and hand. 
| ling: yarn 
‘Sweeping, ete. 
jOccupiers, mechan- 
| ies, ete. 
‘Members of family 
| of employed per- 


sons 











Total 






































‘ Included in the preceding columms. deaths were among mohair merchants. 
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B. Woollen and Felt Trades, etc. 





Occupation Deaths 





(2) Woollen Trade 





Factory warehouse, blending, and willowing 
Scouring 
Card room : Carding 
» » Card fettling, grinding, ete. 
Spinning, doubling, etc. 
Yarn scouring and dyeing 
Yarn hanking, winding, etc. 
Weaving 
Milling 
Removing dust from chambers 
Waste willowing 
Occupier, buyer, mechanic, etc. 
Members of family of employed persons 








Total 








(6) Felt Trade 





Factory warehouse, blending, willowing, etc. 
Carding 

Card fettling, grinding, ete. 

Felting and finishing processes 





Total 





(c) Other Occupations 





Warehouses at the ports 
Transport 

Wool merchants 

Waste dealers 

Rag and waste 





Total 

















1 Three fatal internal eases. * One fatal internal case. 


a ones as 


ares 


a 
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Between 1899 and 1917 a large number of tests for infection with 
anthrax spores were made on different materials which were more or 
The result of these tests was as follows : 








less suspected of infection. 



























Material Coun ry of origin, ete. Specimens infected 
per 100 tests 
Goat hair East Indies 33.3 
% » Russia 20.0! 
Cashmere East Indies 19.0 
Mohair Turkey 15.8 
Wool Egypt 15.6 
. East Indies 11.6 
» The Cape 11.1 
Mohair Van 10,2 
» Syria 30.02 
The Cape 7.48 
» Unspecified 6.0 
Wool Persia 5.3 
Alpaca (All kinds) 2.2 
» (Fallen wool) 10.2 
» {Live wool) 1.9 
Cashmere Russia 100.0* 
* 5 tests. * 20 tests. * 9 tests. + 1 test. 





Tests made at the Government Disinfecting Station at Liverpoot 
between 4 July 1921 and 30 September 1922 gave the following results : 
wool (from Egypt, Kassabatchi, Persia, the East Indies) and mohair 
(from Turkey), 157 tests, 12 specimens infected ; goat hair (from China 
and Tibet), alpaca, etc., 144 tests, 15 specimens infected ; horsehair 
and hair from cows’ tails, 5 tests, 1 specimen infected: 








Hides and Skins. The following more detailed statistics for this 
industry show a slight increase in the number of cases in the period 1911 
to 1922 as compared with the period 1899 to 1910, and a remarkable 
fall in the death rate. 







TABLE VII. ANTHRAX IN THE HIDE AND SKIN INDUSTRY, 1899-1922 


























Cases Deaths 












Annual 
average 


12.5 


Total Total Per 100 cases 






average 


— 



















1899-1900 25 qd 










1901-1905 78 15.6 18 3.6 23.1 
1906-1910 76 15.2 19 3.8 25.0 
1911-1915 80 16.0 6 1.2 7.5 
1916-1920 94 18.8 10 2.0 10.6 
1921-1922 24 12.0 2 1.0 8.3 
























22.9 
9.6 


14.9 
16.5 


41 
18 


1899-1910 
1911-1922 


179 
198 











Total 377 15.7 59 15.6 





































It is stated that more cases are due to heavy hides than to sheep 
or goat skins. 
The greater risk of infection from skins of certain origin is howsn 
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by the following figures for the number of cases of anthrax infection 
from 1901 to 1920 which were traced back to skins coming from the 

‘countries named. The figures do not include cases where the infection 
was traced to a parcel of skins of mixed origin, some of which came from 
the country named. 


: , 
fi 


Country of origin Cases 
Straits Settlements 50 
The Cape 34 
China 25 
West Coast of India 25 
East India 21 
Great Britain 13 
West Africa 
South America 
Morocco 
Madagascar 

- Persia 7 
Arabia — 


Workers employed in docks, warehouses, and transport are also 
very often infected by skins. The following figures are given for the 
distribution of 341 cases reported in the hide and skin industries from 
1901 to 1920: 


| —_ — (2 em mm ON O89 BD OO 


Number of cases Per cent. 


Tan yards 157 46.04 
Wharfingers, etc. 124 36.36 
Docks * 60 17.60 


Total 341 100.00 


Hairy and Bristles. The cases of anthrax and deaths reported in 
the hair and bristle industry from 1899 to 1922 were 13.7 and 15.5 per 
cent. respectively of all the cases and deaths reported in industry. The 
death rate (20.7 per 100 cases) was the highest recorded for any specific 
industry. 

The following more detailed statistics show the decrease in the 
number of cases in this industry during the period 1899 to 1922. 


TABLE VIII. ANTHRAX IN THE HAIR AND BRISTLE INDUSTRY, 1899-1922 





Cases Deaths 





Period ~ 
Annual 


average Per 100 cases 











24.3 
20.0 
21.6 

7.4 
36.8 
15.4 


1899-1900 
1901-1905 
1906-1910 
1911-1915 
1916-1920 
1921-1922 


os > oe oe 
OS), owlommnroan 





21.6 
18.6 


1899-1910 
1911-1922 


ot 





20.7 


Total 
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In the hogshair and bristle industry, out of 106 cases from 1899 to 
1907, 15 were in brushmaking, 54 in raw material warehouses, 33 in 
ing and spinning hair, and 4 in industries using dressed hair. From 
1910 to 1918 there were 10 cases in brushmaking and 44 in dressing 
and spinning hair. 


Other Industries. This heading includes all other cases notified 
to the Factory Inspection Department. The decrease in both cases 
and deaths from 1899-1910 to 1911-1922 is shown by the following more 
detailed statistics. No details are available to explain the extremely 
high:death rate (30.8 per 100 cases). 


TABLE IX. ANTHRAX IN INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN WOOL, SKINS, 
AND HAIR, 1899-1922 





Cases 








1899-1900 
1901-1905 
1906-1910 
1911-1915 
1916-1920 
1921-1922 





1899-1910 
1911-1922 








Total 























Miscellaneous. 

The following non-agricultural cases were reported to tke Ministry 
of Agriculture: cases caused by the use of infected shaving brushes, 
6 in 1915 (3 deaths), 13 in 1916 (7 deaths), 14 in 1919 (4 deaths), 13 in 
1920 (4 deaths), 4 in 1921, total 50 (18 deaths) ; miscellaneous occupa- 
tions (carters, mechanicians, unspecified), 10 from 1907 to 1910, 13 from 
1911 to 1914, 24 from 1915 to 1918, 6 in 1919, 6 in 1920, 0 in 1921], 
total 59 (no deaths). 


CANADA! 
LEGISLATION 
Compulsory Notwfication 


Anthrax among Animals. 


The Animal Contagious Diseases Act, 1906, requires an owner or 
breeder or dealer in animals to notify the Minister of Agriculture and 





! Sources : official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the International 
Labour Office ; supplementary information provided by the Minister of Labour. 





Ww 
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the nearest veterinary inspector of the Department of Agriculture of 
any sign of infectious or contagious disease in animals owned by him or 
under his care. Veterinary surgeons are required to give similar notice 
to the Minister regarding any animal. 


Anthrax among Human Beings. 


The Public Health Act of each of the Provinces provides for the 
compulsory notification of cases of anthrax among human beings. 


Prevention of Infection 


Anthrax among Animals. 

Regulations relating to anthrax in animals are contained in the 
Animal Contagious Diseases Act of 1906 and an Order-in-Council of 
22 July 1911 issued under the Act. In certain conditions animals 
suffering from anthrax or suspected of infection must be slaughtered. 
Provision is made for the payment of compensation, but right to compen- 
sation is forfeited if the owner neglects to report disease. Other pre- 
ventive measures include segregation of animals and quarantining of 
infected places and areas ; destruction of carcases, litter, excreta, or 
anything else likely to propagate infection ; disinfection of infected 
places, in accordance with the special orders of the veterinary inspector ; 
disinfection of any vessel, car, or other vehicle used for the transit 
of animals and infected or suspected of infection. 


Anthrax among Human Beings. 
In addition to the general regulations applying to anthrax as an 
infectious disease, there are certain special regulations for industrial 


anthrax. 
In the hide and skin industry, an Order-in-Council of 4 February 1922 


prohibits the importation of hides and skins from countries other than 
the United States except when accompanied by a certificate of disin- 
fection or freedom from infection ; all uncertified hides and skins are 
disinfected under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 

In the wool and hair industry, another Order-in-Council of the 
same date (superseding a similar one of February 1921) requires wool 
and hair imported into Canada to be accompanied by a sanitary certificate 
as to their cleanliness. 


STATISTICS 
Anthrax among Animals 


The total numbers of livestock in the country in 1912, 1916, and 1921 
were as follows : 


1912 1916 1921 
Horses 2,692,357 3,246,430 3,610,499 
Cattle 6,431,861 6,598,707 8,547,569 
Sheep 2,082,381 2,025,023 3,198,321 
Swine 3,477,310 3,484,982 3,404,982 


There are no available statistics of anthrax among animals. 
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Anthrax among Human Beings 


There are only a few available statistics on mortality from anthrax 
among human beings, with no details as to distribution by occupation. 

According to the information furnished by the Government, the 
deaths recorded were as follows : 


Province Period Deaihs Deaths in 
1920-1921 
Nova Scotia 1917-1919 2 = 
Quebec 1896-1917 51 * 
Ontario 1882-1919 23 7 
British Columbia 1916-1918 2 
Saskatchewan 1920 l l 
Manitoha 1911 1 — 


* No statistics available. 


Cases of anthrax and deaths from anthrax are either unknown 
or unrecorded in the provinces of Alberta, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA! 
LEGISLATION 


Compulsory Notification 


Anthrax among Animals. 

Under the Diseases of Stock Act, 1911 (Act. No. 14 of 1911), Chap- 
ter III (General and Miscellaneous), section 16 (j), notification is 
compulsory of every case of anthrax among animals, either known 
or suspected. Such notification must be made without delay to the 
officer in charge of police at the place where the magistrate’s court 
for the district is held. The Regulations for infected areas issued in 1923, 
under section 23 of the Act, provide for the compulsory notification 
of all deaths from disease of animals in such an area. 





Anthrax among Human Beings. 


Anthrax among human beings must be notified as an infectious 
disease under section 18 of the Public Health Act, 1919 (Act No. 36 of 
1919). This notice must be given to the local authority by the head 
of the family, the nearest adult relative, some person in the household, 
or the occupier of the premises, under pain of prosecution. The doctor 
attending a case must also give notice to the local authority, and must 
inform the household in which the patient is of the infectious nature 
of the disease and of the precautions to be taken to prevent its convey- 
ance to others. 





! Sources : official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the International 
Labour Office ; additional information provided by the Veterinary Division of 
the Department of Agriculture of the Union. 
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Prevention of Infection 


Anthrax among Animals. 


Section 18 of the Regulations of 14 June 1915 (Government Notice 
No. 638 of 1915), and the Regulations issued in 1923, under section 23. 
of the Diseases of Stock Act, 1911, lay down measures for dealing with 
anthrax among animals. These measures include the isolation of infected 
animals, destruction of carcases, disinfection of persons who may have 
been infected, destruction of litter and excreta of diseased animals, 
disinfection of infected places, inoculation of animals against anthrax. 
Vaccine is provided gratis under the conditions set forth in Govern- 
ment Notice No. 1120 of 9 July 1923 


Anthrax among Human Beings. 


In addition to the general provisions contained in the Public Health 
Act, 1919, for the prevention of infectious diseases, special regulations. 
for industrial anthrax are contained in Chapter II of the Regulations. 
No. 2099 of 17 November 1920 issued under Section 42 (e) of the 
Factories Act, 1918 (Act. No. 28 of 1918). The Regulations apply 
to sorting, packing, unpacking, or otherwise handling hides, skins, 
wool, and mohair. These operations must be carried out in places. 
specially used for such purposes. It is forbidden to keep or partake 
of any food or drink, or to keep any clothing or any other article whatever 
in such places or premises; the employer must accordingly provide 
for the storage of the food and clothing of the workers outside these 
places or premises. Any worker to whom the Regulations apply must 
report any open wound, however slight, and have it attended to at 
once ; until this has been done he may not work on the premises. The 
necessary medicaments and dressings for treating slight wounds must 
be kept so as to be ready for immediate use. Washing facilities must 
be provided, including soap, basins, nail-brushes, and towels. 


STATISTICS 
Anthrax among Animals 


The figures communicated by the Veterinary Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the number of outbreaks of anthrax among 


animals are as follows: 
Outbreaks in : 


Area 1921-1922 1922-1923 


Cape Province 198 292 
Natal 86 49 
Orange Free State 323 356 
Transvaal 684 . 660 
Transkei 303 298 


At the Farmers’ Congress which met at Cape Town on 31 August 1922 
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it was stated that outbreaks of anthrax among animals in 1921 were 


as follows! : 
Province Outbreaks in 1921 
Cape Province 169 
Natal 105 
Orange Free State 307 
Transvaal 800 
Transkei 493 


Anthrax among Human Beings. 


According to the only official figures available, there were 46 cases 
of anthrax among human beings from January to June 1922 (13 white 
and 33 coloured persons) and 48 cases from 1 July 1922 to 30 June 1923 
(9 white and 39 coloured persons). 

At the Farmers’ Congress of 31 August 1922 it was stated that 
31 Europeans and 44 coloured persons died of anthrax during 1921. 


NEW ZEALAND 2 
LEGISLATION 
Compulsory Notification 


Anthrax among Animals. 


Under the Stock Act, 1908 (No. 187), owners or persons in charge 
of stock suffering from or suspected of anthrax must give notice thereof 
within 24 hours to the local inspector of stock. 


Anthrax among Human Beings. 


Under the Health Act, 1920 (No. 45), anthrax is a notifiable infectious 
disease. All cases, whether suspected or confirmed, and all deaths 
found, by post-mortem examination or otherwise, to be due to anthrax, 
must be at once notified in writing in the prescribed form to the local 
authority and the Medical Officer of Health for the district by the 
doctor in attendance. Failure to notify is punishable by a fine. 


Prevention of Infection 


Anthrax among Animals. 

In addition to detailed regulations for preventing the introduction 
of anthrax by the importation of infected or suspected animals or 
animal products, the Stock Act of 1908 and the various Regulations 
for the prevention of the introduction into New Zealand of diseases 
affecting stock* provide for the constant supervision of stock by the 





» Cape Times, 31 Aug. 1921, Cape Town; 

* Sources : reply to the questionnaire sent out by the International Labour 
Office ; supplementary information provided by the Minister of Agriculture. 

®* New Zealand Gazette, 7 Oct. 1915, 4 May 1916, 28 Feb. 1918, 6 Feb. and 
27 Mar. 1919, 15 Apr. 1920. 
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inspectors, the quarantining of infected areas and premises, the isolation 
of diseased or suspected animals and herds, the slaughter of diseased 
stock, and the destruction of the carcases of animals which have died 
of anthrax. In general, compensation for stock condemned by the 
inspectors is paid at the rate of half the market value, but the competent 
authorities may order stock to be slaughtered without compensation 
in case of non-observance of the law, and in particular in case of failure 
to notify the disease. 


Anthrax among Human Beings. 


The Health Act, 1920, contains general regulations for infectious 
diseases. The doctor attending any person suffering from such a disease 
must inform the occupier of the premises and any person in attendance 
-on the patient of the infectious nature of the disease and the precautions 
to be taken. When any person is suffering from an illness which gives 
reasonable suspicion of being a notifiable infectious disease, the occupier 
or other person in charge of the premises must consult a doctor or inform 
the local authority of the existence of a suspected case of such a disease. 
In certain cases the medical officers may give orders for the isolation 
of the patient, either in a hospital or elsewhere. The local authority 
or medical officer may give orders for the disinfection of infected premises 
or the destruction of infected articles. 


STATISTICS 


Anthrax among Animals 


The number of animals in the country from 1918 to 1922 was as 
follows : 


. i918 1919 1920 1921 1922 


Horses 378,050 363,138 346,407 337,259 332,105 
Cattle 2,869,465 3,035.478 3,101,945 3,139,223 3,323,223 
Sheep 26,538,302 25,828,554 23,919,970 23,285,031 22,222, 259 
Goats 17,730 16,924 14,534 17,367 17,480 
Swine 258,694 245,347 266,829 349,892 383,333 


There have been no cases of anthrax among animals since 1907, 
except perhaps in 1922, when there were some extremely suspicious 
cases on one farm. Outbreaks before 1907 were traced to shipments 
of bone manure from British India, and since then responsible New 
Zealand officials in India and Australia have supervised the sterilisation 
of all animal manures intended for shipment to New Zealand. 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


There are no available statistics of anthrax among human beings. 





Industrial Inspection in Austria 
in 1920 and 1921° 


The reports of the Austrian Industrial Inspectors for 1920 and 1921 
consist of a general report by the Chief Inspector, with returns from the 
divisional inspectors for the fifteen inspection districts and the special 
inspectors for the Vienna building trades and for inland navigation. 
In the 1920 report a brief note is given on each of the Government 
tobacco factories (pp. 391-404), and the 1921 report contains a return 
from the newly organised inspectorate of commercial and transport 
undertakings in Vienna (pp. 391-410). 

The principal enactments of the year which affect the workers are 
listed in both reports (1920, pp. x1x-xx ; 1921, pp. xv-xv1). A special 
report by Dr. Jenny Adler (Vienna district) on the hygiene of the rabbit- 
fur-cutting industry, and separate accounts of investigations into home 
work in Vienna districts Nos. 1,3, and 4, are given in addition to the 
ordinary divisional reports for 1920 (pp. 27-32, 23-27, 91-95). The 
1921 report includes an account by Dr. Adler of serious injuries to work- 
ers’ eyes in Vienna during the year, and a report on home work in the 
hosiery trade in Vienna and its suburbs (pp. 425-430, 431-438). As 
usual, the volumes are fully indexed, and marginal headings are freely 
used. 


ORGANISATION AND STAFF 


The inspection staff, exclusive of office employees, amounted to 
55 persons in 1920 — 47 men and 8 women, as against 58 men and 6 women 
in 1919. In 1921 it was increased to 51 men and 10 women. Certain 
changes in the work of the inspectors were made by legislative enact- 
ments in 1920 — in particular, the task of settling industrial disputes 
was transferred by the Act of 18 December 1919? from inspectors 
to conciliation boards, while a certain amount of extra work was called 
for in connection with committees under the Act relating to the employ- 
ment of disabled ex-soldiers* and with child labour inspection authorities* 
and district industrial commissions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act*. The provisions relating to hours of work were also elaborated by 
the issue of Administrative Instructions, under the Eight-Hour Day 





1 OESTERR. BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR SOZIALE VERWALTUNG: Bericht der 
Gewerbe-Inspektoren tiber ihre Amtstdtigkeit im Jahre 1920. Uxxxvii + 430 pp., 
8 diagrams. Ditto, im Jahre 1921. xc + 455 pp., illus. Vienna, Government 
Printing Office, 1921 and 1923. 

* INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice : Legislative Series, 1920, Aus. 22. 

* Ibid., Aus. 16. 

* Ibid., Aus. 17. 

* Ibid., Aus. 1-7. 
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Act4. In addition to all this, 10 inspectors were required to act as 
vocational advisers in connection with the training of ex-soldiers, 
while a very large number of committees of various kinds requested the 
attendance of members of the inspection staff on various occasions — 
so much so that it was scarcely possible to comply with more than half 
the requests (1920, pp. XxII-xxxIv ; 1921, p. xxIx). 

A far-reaching change was made in 1921, when the Act of 14 July? 
replaced the Act of 17 June 1885 as the principal measure governing the 
organisation of industrial inspection, extending and generalising the 
tasks of the inspectorate, and increasing its powers. In pursuance of 
this Act a special inspectorate of commercial and transport under- 
takings was established for Vienna, and an Industrial Medical Officer 
was appointed for the city. A further increase of the inspection staff 
is proposed for 1922 (1921, p. xxvmzI). 


STATISTICS 


The work to be done was found to be beyond the powers of the 
inspectorate ; it was impossible to visit more than 46.6 per cent. of the 
factories even once each though the legal minimum requirement was two 
visits a year (1920, p. xxx ; 1921, p.xxvm1). Itis reported that handi- 
craft undertakings were left almost without a visit in 1920, while the 
observance of the hours of work provisions was inadequately supervised 
for want of sufficient staff (1920, p. xxx). The rise of prices also 
handicapped the inspectorate in its work in rural districts. ‘The Leoben 
inspector remarks that the cost of travelling in 1921 was about 1000 times 
its cost in 1913, while the travelling allowance was only 50 times its 
former amount (1921, p. 275). 

Altogether 9,816 visits were paid in 1920, covering 8,811 undertakings 
and 10,540 visits covering 9,815 undertakings in 1921, as against 9,893 
visits to 9,000 undertakings in 1919 (1920, p. xx1; 1921, p. xxvmqt). 

The undertakings visited employed 237,884 persons in 1920 and 
319,060 in 1921, —- 158,662 men, 68,875 women, 6,966 bovs and 3,348 girls 
between fourteen and sixteen, and 25 boys and 8 girls under fourteen 
in the former year, and 214,100 men, 91,263 women, 8,954 boys and 
4,691 girls between fourteen and sixteen, and 32 boys and 20 girls 
under fourteen, in the latter year. The proportion of men to the 
total number of workers has changed very little since 1919, but there 
were relatively fewer boys and more girls between fourteen and 
sixteen in 1920, and slightly more women and more boys between 
fourteen and sixteen in 1921 (1920, p. xxx ; 1921, pp. xvm-x1x). Tables 
of employed members of important sick funds during the years 1913- 
1919 were drawn up by the inspector for the Graz district (1920, p. 236), 
who found that on the whole more women were employed in industry 
than before the war — a view which is confirmed by the inspector 
for Innsbruck (1920, pp. txt, 319). The general statistics for 1921 





' Ibid., Aus. 12-15, 21. 
* [bid., 1921, Aus. 4-5. 
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support their conclusions (1921, p. tx). The Klagenfurt inspector 
gives a table of sick fund membership month by month from 1914 to 
1921, and concludes from it that 1921 is an abnormal year for his district, 
there being no noticeable increase of employment in summer as there 
would be if the building trade were not depressed (1921, pp. 312-313). 
The change in age and sex distribution is attributed to the loss of man- 
power during the war, while the apparent reduction of the employment 
of young persons in 1920 as compared with 1913 is stated to be due to 
the readjustment of boundaries, removing from Austria the northern 
area where young persons were most freely employed (1920, p. 1xx!). 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


Extremely little illegal employment of children was met with in 
industry ; as for home work, the inspection staff was unable to achieve 
the requisite supervision. The Chief Inspector draws attention to the 
failure of the Child Labour Act to regulate the hours of employment 
of children exempt from schoo] attendance who are still under fourteen 
(1920, p. Lxvm). He also observes that the active co-operation of the 
child labour inspection offices established by the Instruction of 
25 January 1920' is very necessary if the employment of children is 
to be supervised effectively. At the end of 1921] there were still many 
places without such offices, and those in existence were not always 
sufficiently active (1921, p. Lxv11). 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprenticeship conditions were often unsatisfactory in 1920, the 
proportion of apprentices to skilled workers being such that training 
was obviously impossible. During the war increased numbers of 
apprentices were engaged, and they had to be retained in employment 
after the war, under their articles of apprenticeship, even when produc- 
tion was restricted and skilled workers were discharged (1920, p. Lxvm). 
In one Viennese factory there were 40 apprentices to 24 journeymen, 
and in another works 72 to 60 (1920, p. 113). In the Linz district 
the opposition of industrial organisations to the employment of appren- 
tices in excessive numbers led to the engagement of young persons 
without any contract guaranteeing proper training (1920, p. 180). 
Owing to the checks imposed by such agreements, and the bad conditions 
of work and the impossibility of getting board and lodging with the 
employer in many cases in rural districts and small towns (1920, p. 32] ; 
1921, p. 187), the stream of apprentices in 1921 was turned towards 
a few large-scale industries — fitting, cabinet-making, electrical 
fitting, etc. (1921, p. LxvuT). The building trade was almost destitute 
of apprentices. In Vienna before the war they used to come in good 
numbers from Czechoslovakia and Western Hungary, but the cessation 





1 Ibid., 1920, Aus. 17. 
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of building during the war and the subsequent depreciation of Austrian 
currency have cut off this source of supply (1921, pp. Lxrx, 383-4). 
Continuation schools encountered diificulties on account of lack of funds, 
and in some cases employers were unwilling to allow their young employees 
to attend (1920, pp. Lxvim, Lxtx ; 1921, Lxx). 


CoLLEcTive AGREEMENTS 


It was recommended by the Chief Inspector in 1920, as in 1919, 
that collective agreements should be submitted to the inspectorate 
for revision before enforcement, in order to avoid the inclusion of 
provisions contravening the law. It was noted in 1920 that less attention 
had been paid of late to rules of employment, since detailed collective 
agreements were tending to replace them (1920, p. Lxxvi). Under 
the Industrial Inspection Act of 1921, the task of revising and ratifying 
draft rules of employment was transferred from the industrial authorities 
to the inspectorate. Only 28S draft rules were received and 165 approved 
(1921, p. xxtx). It was observed that most undertakings lacked rules 
corresponding to the legislation in force, and the Chief Inspector desider- 
ates new model rules (1921, p. Lxxx). The method of paying wages 
was changed during 1919 in many cases ; a general tendency was observed 
towards hourly rates instead of piece-rates. In 1921, however, collective 
agreements showed signs of a withdrawal of the workers’ opposition 
to piece-rates (1921, p. Lxxx1, 291). Wages were generally regulated 
in large-scale industry by collective agreements providing for a basic 


wage plus a bonus for high cost of living (1920, pp. LXxxvU-Lxxvim1). 


Works CouncILs 


Works councils were on the whole found by the inspectors to be 
helpful in the administration of labour laws, especially in connection 
with hours, the payment of wages, apprenticeship questions, rules of 
employment, reduction of staff, and so on (1921, pp. xxxu, 103). In 
some cases the inspectors at first observed a tendency on the part of 
the councils to devote their attention exclusively to the economic 
position of the workers, disregarding questions of hygiene and safety 
(1920, pp. 101, 138, 160). In the Graz district they are mentioned as 
being particularly useful in negotiations between workers and employers, 
and ensuring a satisfactory adjustment of the workers’ demands to 
economic conditions (1920, p. 245). In 1920, the rural undertakings 
of the Leoben district were found to lack works councils in many cases 
(1920, p. 27%); while in the Salzburg district some employers refused 
to take steps to initiate councils, thongh they declared themselves not 
unfriendly to the »lan, and the matter remained in abeyance owing 
to the unwillingness of the workers to make the first move (1920, p. 215). 
By 1921 most undertakings had formed councils, except quite small 
establishments where the whole body of employees habitually met the 
employer for negotiations. Many employers even said that it would 
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have heen necessary to create works councils by voluntary action if 
the law had not been passed (1921, pp. xxxtI-xXxXx1I1). 


BuILDINGS AND INSTALLATION 


Owing to general economic conditions — shortage of certain materials, 
high cost of others, and cost of labour—- the construction of new build- 
ings and the repairing of old ones made little progress in 1920, though 
there was a slight improvement in 1921. In the former year plans 
were approved for various new undertakings, especially in the wood- 
working and electrical industries, though little could be done towards 
realising these schemes until the following year in many cases. It 
was found extremely difficult to obtain proper accommodation, es- 
pecially in small-scale industry, owing to the housing shortage ; and the 
inspectors found it necessary to grant temporary authorisations for the 
use of workplaces not in conformity with the building regulations, 
provided that they were not conspicuously prejudicial to the health 
of those employed in them. Old dwellings, factory buildings which 
had been abandoned years earlier, and military huts were frequently 
utilised for industrial purposes (1920, p. xxxvimm), and wooden huts 
were very largely used in commercial undertakings, giving rise to 
difficulties in respect of water supply and sanitary accommodation 
(1921, pp. 402-403). It was found necessary to refuse permission 
for the use of various cellars for workrooms. Theatre workshops in 
Vienna were in general very bad, and a wholesale seed firm had seven 
persons working in a damp basement room of 17 cubic metres (600 cubie 
feet) with no natural light (1921, p. xxxvm). The new sawmills 
erected in the Klagenfurt district, however, were well constructed and 
arranged (1921, p. xxxIx). Many workplaces were found to have been 
erected, extended, or altered without authorisation — a practice which 
arose in the first instance in rural areas during the war, when the in- 
spectors found it impossible to make the necessary tours of inspection 
(1920, p. xxxv). There was some improvement in this respect 
in the Graz and Salzburg districts in 1921, but in other areas the war- 
time practice continued (1921, p. Xxxvt). 

Ventilation, lighting and general arrangement were often found to 
be extremely unsatisfactory. The Bregenz inspector reported in 1921 
that new establishments were not infrequently provided only with 
windows that could not be opened (1921, p. xurx). In Vienna several 
dressmaking establishments were found where the workroom was 
partitioned off at the back of the shop, and had no window, so that 
artificial light was always required (1920, p. 80; 1921, p. 58). Much 
work was also done by artificial light in commercial establishments, 
owing to the two-shift system frequently in operation and the large 
amount of overtime worked, especially in banks (1921, p. 400). In 
St. Pélten in 1920 a printing works was severely criticised ; it had an 
unauthorised tool forge with no window save one opening directly into 
the machine room behind which it was placed, while the machine room 
itself was dependent upon artificial means for lighting, and was extremely 
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dusty, and the workers’ dinners were found cooking on a fire close to 
the nickelling baths (1920, p. 150). Printing works in general were 
reported to be in a bad condition, even the oiling of floors in order 
to keep down the lead dust being too costly a precaution (1920, 
p. Xxxrx). Indeed, establishments of all kinds and sizes were found 
to be defective, especially in Vienna, Linz, and Klagenfurt, owing to 
shortage of accommodation. Overcrowding was general in the seasonal 
industries, in many small-scale industries carried on throughout the 
year, and in the Vienuaa banks and commercial establishments (1921, 
pp. XLrx, 400). 

In certain cases defects were remediable without great trouble — 
e.g. in a Viennese machine works where the varnishing room was close 
under the roof and intolerably hot in summer, and in a similarly placed 
pressing room in a rubber works, where it was found necessary to pay 
heat bonuses in summer. Both were set right by the introduction 
of suitable ceilings and skylights at the instance of the inspector (1920, 
p. 125). In 1921, the employees of various film businesses in Vienna 
complained of the extreme cold in their attic workrooms, where the 
heating apparatus (if any) was rendered useless by every wind that 
blew, on account of the down-draught (1921, p. 400). 


HYGIENE 


On the whole conditions were found to be much the same in 1920 
and 1921 as in 1919 in respect of hygiene. Heating was often inadequate 
owing to the shortage of fuel, especially in large foundries and film 


businesses (1921, p. xLvm), and there was a tendency on the part 
of workers to stop exhausts and block up ventilators in cold weather 
{1921, pp. L, 33). Even in work where dust and fumes were given 
off freely, exhausts were frequently out of operation because power 
to actuate them was not available, or repairs of damaged parts were 
too expensive (1920, p. xtvm). In establishments not already pos- 
sessing exhausts, the cost of installing them was prohibitive as a rule, 
while the firms specialising in such apparatus were too busy with other 
work to undertake orders for their specialty (1921, p. L). In Vienna, 
No. 4 district a soap powder works was closed on account of its dust- 
laden atmosphere, which was clearly harmful to the workers and could 
not be remedied speedily (1920, p. 83). In 1921 the pickling department 
of a metal grinding works was closed because of its lack of an exhaust 
for the nitrous fumes (1921, p. x~1x). Sanitary accommodation was 
mentioned as being particularly bad in some undertakings in Innsbruck 
(1920, p. 215) and Bregenz (1920, p. 343). It was reported in many 
cases that factory lavatories were not in proper repair, having been 
neglected owing to the alleged difficulty of providing warm water 
(1920, p. tu). In spite of these cases of lack of provision for clean- 
liness and general hygiene, however, cases of occupational disease 
were not remarkably numerous — partly at least owing to the depression 
in most of the unhealthier trades. The Klagenfurt inspector, who 
reports one case of white lead poisoning in 1920, attributes the marked 
decline in lead troubles to decreased alcoholism (on account of the high 
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price of intoxicants) as well as lessened production (1920, p. 296). 
Two particularly bad cases of carelessness in the handling of lead 
compounds were noticed in the 1921 report. In one instance, a youth 
was put in charge of the printing work in a commercial establishment 
without any warning as to the precautions necessary in handling the 
leaden types ; and he was found by the inspector using the case of 
very dusty type as the only available table at which to take his dinner 
(1921, p. 405). In the other case (outside work, so that the process 
of painting was not in itself regarded as dangerous), the kegs of paint 
in use for a river bridge were not marked with their lead contents as 
required by law, the workers’ clothes were stowed in the same place 
as the dry red lead, and there were no facilities whatever for washing 
(1921, p. 383). 

Several cases of more or less sericus poisoning by fumes were met 
with. In Vienna No. 2 district four men were affected by carbon 
monoxide given off from a forge fire in an inadequately ventilated 
cellar (1920, p. 48). The carbon monoxide fumes from an open.coke 
fire in use for heating purposes in a factory workroom undergoing 
alterations caused the death of one of the workers on the job (1921, 
p. 382). In an incandescent mantle works, the women in the burning 
department were found to be suffering from chronic carbon monoxide 
poisoning, but happily it was possible to improve the conditions of work 
(1921,p.tvm1). The health of acetylene welders in the Linz and Vienna 
districts was also prejudiced by the fumes arising from their work 
(1920, p. 178 ; 1921, p. tvmr). Eczema due to the handling of lubricants 
was found to be prevalent in a chemical works, a cement block works, 
and a metal goods works in Klagenfurt, but was got rid of by 
the provision of satisfactory washing facilities (1920, p. 296 ; 1921, p. 305). 
In the course of 1921 the Accident Prevention Commission drafted 
regulations concerning anthrax ', the lead industries*, and undertakings 
dealing with the compression and liquefaction of guses (1921, p. xxxz)- 

Conditions in the fur-cutting industry were generally unsatisfactory- 
This trade (dealt with in a special report, 1920, pp. 27-32) has taken 
its present form only during the last few years, as until the outbreak 
of war the supply of carrotted furs was imported. Depreciated currency 
lias so far prevented the resumption of importation, but most of the work- 
shops set up in recent years have been established merely as temporary 
makeshifts. In Vienna No. 1 district in 1920, eleven fur-cutting 
workshops out of twenty five were located in cellars, and six had carrot- 
ting and cutting going on in the same room. The air was usually full 
of dust, if not also of fumes from the mercurial carrotting liquor. In 
the trade the tremors experienced by workers were apt to be attributed 
to advancing age and to the influence of alcohol, but it is significant 
that they were usually observed only in workers directly exposed to the 
risk of mercurial poisoning — those in close contact with the carrotting 
rocess or handling skins not properly dried. The 1921 report reproduces 





' Legislative Series, 1922, Aus. 4. 
> Ibid., 1923, Aus. 1. 
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a series of safety rules for workers in these processes drawn up by the 
woman Industrial Medical Officer as a result of several years’ study 
of the trade (1921, pp. 11-12). In another industry involving danger 
of mercury poisoning —- that of the manufacture of electric light bulbs — 
a recently established firm has adopted a new type of vacuum’ pump 
(Quarzstufen-Strahlvakuumpumpe) which is almost proof against the 
escape of mercury vapour, and at the same time works better and faster 
than the old type of pump (1921, p. 62). 


SAFETY 


The total number of accidents notified as occurring in industrial 
undertakings during 1920 and 1921 were 22,827, and 25,870 respectively, 
including 167 and 201 fatalities, as against 21,471 and 152 in 1919 
(1920, p. tv; 1921, p. tim). The increasing number of casualties is 
attributed to enhanced activity in some trades, and especially to the 
engagement of new and inexperienced workers (1920, p. 54). The 
inspector for Vienna No. 5 district says that many employers regret 
the abolition of work-books, since these afforded proof of new workers’ 
experience, whereas at present candidates for employment often repre- 
sent themselves as experienced, and their deficiencies are only revealed 
after engagement by the accidents which they cause or suffer (1921, p. 99). 
Manufacturing operations performed by machinery, and the trans- 
portation of goods, were the two chief sources of accidents in 1920, 
and many of the machine accidents could have been prevented by the 
proper use of guards and ohservance of precautionary measures. In 1921 
most of the accidents were in the metallurgical industry — about 
one-fourth of the total; the manufacture of machines and vehicles 
came next, and building third (1921, p. Lim). As for the deaths, 30 in 
1920 and 28 in 1921 were caused by falling ohjects, 28 and 32 by the 
workers’ falling, 19 and 8 by contact with belts, shafting, etc., and 
13 and 21 in connection with transport operations (1920, p. Lv1; 1921, 
p. LIv). 

Indifference to the use and maintenance in good condition of machinery 
guards was often noted (1920, pp. 6, 26,316, 345 ; 1921, p. tv). In the 
Innsbruck district the inspector found that circular saws were very 
generally protected by wooden hoods instead of the stronger but more 
costly iron ones (1920, p. 316). In the Linz district workers were 
repeatedly found using circular saws without their guards, for the sake 
of speed (1921, p. Lv). The Leoben inspector notes with approval 
the situation in Germany, where machine manufacturers have severa! 
times been penalised jointly with employers when an accident has 
happened on a new machine for want of a proper guard. He finds that 
in consequence of this the machines imported from Germany are partic- 
ularly well guarded (1921, p. 285). Explosions were frequent, especially 
in establishments where benzene containers were handled (1920, pp. 267, 
269), or where scrap metal was smelted, and unexploded shells or 
cartridges sometimes got into the furnace through.the carelessness of 
sorters (1920, pp. XLIv, xLv, 6,65; 1921, p. xii). Though most 
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quarries were closed down, cases of unsystematic and excessively 
dangerous working were reported in 1920 (pp. L, 1). The earth, trees, 
ete., above the extracted strata of mineral were not cleared away 
properly, but left overhanging dangerously without suitable props 
(1920, p. 103). The absence of props, causing frequent accidents, was 
also noted in constructional work involving excavation (1921, p. 260). 

In the building trade, working conditions were in some cases extremely 
dangerous, scaffoldings being found in a rickety state, footboards and 
railings loose or wanting, ladders with rungs broken or merely nailed 
on, and rusty nails sticking out of the old boards used for staging, 
(1920, pp. 254-5). The inspection of building work, reported on separate. 
iy in Graz (1920, pp. 251-9 ; 1921, 258-274) and Vienna (1920, pp. 365- 
380 ; 1921, pp. 375-389), was hindered in 1920 by a lack of complete 
lists of the building operations sanctioned, since the local authorities 
were not bound to notify the inspectors of the issue of permits. Owing 
to the cost of materials, little building was done in 1920 (pp. XLIx, L). 
In Vienna 868 undertakings, employing in all 9,517 workers, received 
1,282 visits in 1920; 1,121 visits were paid to 843 undertakings, employing 
11,722 persons, in 1921. Owing to the shortage of bricks and cement, 
reinforced concrete and clinker bricks were resorted to, and in the 
suburbs some buildings were erected in pisé de terre on a concrete base 
(1920, p. 368). During 1921 there was a great development of the 
small holders’ movement in Vienna, due to the extreme shortage of 
housing in the city. The small holders formed themselves into co-ope- 
rative development societies (Siedlungsgenossenschaften) to acquire 
the materials and skilled labour necessary for putting up small houses 
on their plots, while they themselves furnished the unskilled labour 
(1921, pp. 377-8). 

Nearly half the accidents in the building trade in Vienna were duc 
to falls from a height or to falling objects. The Graz inspector comments 
on the frequency and danger of the practice of having scaffoldings 
taken down without the help of cranes and slings, the boards and poles 
being merely flung down as they are detached (1921, p. 261). both 
he and the Vienna inspector note that machines used in building work 
are often defective and unsafe ; and the Graz inspector attributes failure 
to safeguard machines mainly to the fact that they are only installed 
for temporary use (1921, pp. 262, 380). One man developed lead 
poisoning through painting an iron door with red lead ; this was not 
“inside work”, but on enquiry it transpired that he had previously 
suffered from lead poisoning and was therefore specially liable to further 
attacks (1920, p. 373). 

Precautions against fire and explosions were lacking in very many 
instances in both the years under report, and there were several bad 
explosions due to the use of benzene and acetylene. For the sake of 
economy benzene was frenquently stored under water and not under 
non-inflammable gas, and small quantities were kept in glass vessels 
instead of metal cylinders. The regulations concerning the generation 
and use of acetylene were frequently contravened ; in one case supplies 
of carbide were placed in a latrine adjacent to a lavatory, where they 
could hardly fail to be splashed with water (1921, p. xum). In Vienna 
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stores of compressed oxygen and carbon dioxide were found in quite 
unsuitable places — near a smithy fire, in a dark cloakroom, and close 
to the busiest gangway of a zinc goods works (1920, pp. 6-7). A grease 
works had its extraction house and its benzene store under the same 
wooden roof though in different rooms, and its spirit store only fifty 
yards away. In an acetylene welding works the forge fire was found 
to be surrounded by acetylene apparatus, oxygen containers, and a 
large can of benzene, while refuse from the circular saw lay about the 
floor, and an accumulator battery giving off hydrogen stood in a corner 
(1920, pp. 104-105). Oil and wax were also found, in more than one 
place, being heated in open vessels on ordinary stoves (1920, pp. 125 
126 ; 1921, p. x1), and in one large mill in the Innsbruck district electric 
wiring was attached directly to wooden structures without insulating 
devices, while the keys of the hydrants were missing (1920, p. 312). 
One of the Vienna inspectors reports that fire extinguishing apparatus, 
except of the chemical variety, is generally neglected, except in ware- 
houses, theatres, and celluloid and film stores. In general the regulations 
for the prevention of fire in the celluloid industry were better observed 
than in the past, except in respect of the amount of celluloid kept in 
store (1921, pp. x11, 399). Emergency exits were too often blocked up 
or locked ; in one instance it took half an hour to find the key of such 
an exit when asked for by the inspector (1921, p. x11). 

Though the use of electrical power had been much extended, benzene 
and oil motors were frequent on account of the inability of existing 
generating stations to furnish all the power demanded. The use of 
smaller boilers to suit the restricted operations of factories, and the 
substitution of wood for coal, were also to be met with frequently 
(1920, p. xtv). Steam was so much less used in 1921, however, that 
the Chief Inspector expressed the opinion that it was tending to become 
merely a reserve source of power for use in case of the failure of electricity 
and of gas engines (1921, p. xtv1). New electrical installations were 
often badly arranged, in a way which indicated either ignorance or 
disregard of precautions against accidents (1921, p. xtvm). The 
inspectors also found many defects in the installation of boilers, which 
were often ill-placed, had faulty safety fittings, had not been tested 
lately for resistance to pressure, or were in charge of uncertificated 
firemen. Boiler rooms were even used also as stores, cloakrooms, 
drying rooms, and so on (1920, pp. XLVI-XLvII), and in one case the 
boiler platform itself was used both as a store for acetylene cylinders and 
as the workers’ resting place (1921, p. xtv). In spite of all these unsatis- 
factory structures and arrangements, however, praise could be accorded 
here and there. A machine factory introduced a combination of oil 
and coke firing for its cupolas, with good results (1920, pp. 7-8) ; a resin 
refinery had excellent fire protection arrangements (1920, pp. 130-132) 
and a tannery in process of construction in St. Pélten was found worthy 
of detailed description (1920, pp. 151-152). In addition, a chemical 
works about to set up a carbon bisulphide section was on request given 
precise instructions as to the precautions to be taken in construction 
and working (1920, p. 128). 














REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Hours oF Work 


Owing to the general depression of industry in 1920, the provisions 
relating to hours of work were enforced without much trouble in the 
towns and in large undertakings. It was often found, however, that 
hoth workers and employers supposed nothing more than mutual 
consent to be necessary for the prolongation of hours of work, and 
overtime by agreement was frequently met with, so that the number 
of applications for leave to work overtime does not correctly represent 
the actual position, though it comes nearer to it in 1921 than in 1920 
(1921, p. Lxxv). In 1920, 275 women and girls and 75 youths were 
illegally employed at night, sometimes regularly, in the wood-pulp 
and paper trades and in iron works, where the requisite adult male 
jabour could not be procured ; but such employment was often only 
casuaJ, for an hour or so at either end of the official night period, in 
circumstances which would have justified the issue of a special permit 
on request (1920, p. Lxm). The illegal night work of women in the 
wood-pulp trade continued during 1921, owing to the persistent shortage 
of men ; and in this year there was a great deal ‘of night employment 
of women and young persons in the textile industries (1921, p. Lxvm). 
in rolling mills and Siemens Martin smelting furnaces, the employers 
often insisted that night work was essential to the training of young 
workers (1921, pp. Lxv-Lxv1). The 44 hour week for women and 
young persons was disliked everywhere, and could not be enforced 
as a rule (1920, pp. 13, 88, 179 ; 1921, Lxxtv). In small scale industry 
the working day was usually nine to ten hours (1920, pp. 113, 212, 
325, 355 ; 1921, p. Lxx11), and in some rural districts in 1920 the Eight- 
Hour Day Act was scarcely known (1920, pp. 158, 277). There was a 
general tendency in 1920 to reduce pauses, even for meals, as much as 
possible, in order to finish work early (and in some cases to procure 
supplementary evening employment elsewhere) (1920, pp.: LXxIv, 
15, 113, 213, 242). The practice of shortening the noon break was 
continued in commercial establishments in 1921, but here the working 
day was not shortened ; on the contrary, it was frequently further 
lengthened by overtime (1921, p. LxxIv). 

Owing to the improvement of trade in 1921, there was a greater 
demand for overtime than in the previous year. The workers were 
usually glad of an opportunity to increase their earnings, and so tended 
to support the employer even in contraventions of the law relating to 
hours of work. Collective agreements dealing with hours were very 
frequently contrary to the law, even exceeding the exceptionally long 
hours authorised for certain industries (1921, pp. Lxm-Iv). Few permits 
for Sunday work were asked for, except for mills, bakeries, and hotels ; 
but it was known to the inspectors that banks constantly worked on 
Sunday without applying for permits, while the provisions relating to 
hakeries were very often contravened (1921, pp. LXXvII-vIIt). 
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ANNUAL LEAVE 


The provisions relating to annual leave for workers were well observed 
in the larger undertakings, but in small scale industry and in rural 
districts, as well as in commerce and transport generally, there was 
frequent failure to grant leave. In the machine embroidery industry, 
holidays were generally commuted for pay, since the skilled workers 
could not be spared. The inspectors report that workers do as a rule 
try to rest and recuperate during their annual leave, though some 
employers complain that their workers come back worn out and ill, 
having spent the holidays in employment elsewhere. In the Styrian 
building trade, where employment is often irregular, a system of ‘leave 
cards’ stamped week by week by the employer has been introduced ; 
every worker who gets 52 stamps in the course of 18 months has a week’s 
leave, with full pay from the Leave and Welfare Board formed by 
employers in the trade (1921, pp. Lxxrx, 271). 


‘ 
Home Work 


Though three women assistants were added to the staff in 1919 
in view of the new duties imposed by the Home Work Act” it was found 
impossible to effect a general inspection. So far as investigation went, it 
was found that the Act was extremely little known, and not readily 
observed where known. The workers were decidedly opposed as a 
rule to the introduction of particulars books, fearing lest the taxation 
authorities should make use of the information contained in them 
(1920, p. Lxxx). In Vienna No. | district (special report, 1920, pp. 23- 
27), a correct and complete list of home workers was unobtainable, 
in the absence of a working system of notifications. In this area the 
woman inspector found that conditions among not a few of the regular 
home workers visited amounted to ‘indescribable misery’? — dirt, 
darkness, and want even of proper clothing (1920, p. 24). In some 
instances there was grave danger of infection, owing to the presence 
of tuberculous children whom the mother insisted on keeping at home 
rather than allowing institutional care (1920, p. 26). In Vienna districts 
Nos. 3 and 4 conditions were also bad, and distinctly unhygienic in the 
cigarette trade (1920, pp. 91-95). Conditions were much the ‘same 
among the regular home workers in 1921 (1921, pp. Lxxxu-Iv, 431-435). 
It was found that employers continued to disregard the legal provisions 
concerning records (1921, p. Lxxxm1). There was in 1921 an enormous 
extension of home work among middle-class women, who took up 
hand knitting and crochet to meet the demand for high-class’ goods 
for export based on the depreciation of Austrian currency. Machine 
knitting was also extended, but much less, owing to the expense of the 
apparatus required for it. The wages paid to the new-comers to the 





1 Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XTIi, 1918, p. 12. 
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industry were often appallingly low — as little as 8 to 12 kronen an hour 
(1921, p. 433). 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND Tosacco FAcTORIES 


Separate reports are made on inland navigation (1920, pp. 381-390 ; 
1921, pp. 411-424) and on the State tobacco factories in 1920 (1920, 
pp. 391-404). The proposed diversion for industrial purposes of a part 
of the Donau occupied much of the inland navigation inspector’s time 
in 1920, and he drew up detailed specifications as to the construction, 
use for traffic, and maintenance of the new and old channels (1920, 
pp. 384-7). In the following year he was engaged in working out 
regulations for vessels on the Donau, especially in connection with 
signals and the rule of the road (1921, pp. 417-421). As for employment, 
182 vessels (only 62 with motors) were inspected in 1920, 1,076 persons 
52 accidents (three fatal) being notified during the year. In 1921, 
180 vessels employing 819 persons (41 women) were inspected. It 
was found in many cases that lifebelts, etc., were not kept on deck 
ready for use, but stowed away below. Ninety-six accidents were 
notified during the year; eight were fatal — all cases of drowning. 
In the tobacco factories 8,604 persons were employed ; conditions were 
fairly satisfactory, the sickness rate being comparatively low (mostly 
colds and digestive disorders), and accidents slight. It is interesting 
to note that a special desire for a works library was expressed by the 
employees of one factory. 


Hovusine 


The housing of workers was unsatisfactory in many places, owing 
to the continued shortage of dwellings. Workers’ hutments were not 
infrequently so poorly constructed that they did not keep out wind 
or rain (1921, p. 135, 182, 305) and in one case the nearest source of 
drinking water was over a mile away. One excellent group of huts, 
however, was found in the Klagenfurt district ; and here the employer 
had appointed a manager who not only watched over the premises 
in general but kept them clean and orderly (1921, p. 305). Workers 
in the seasonal trades were particularly ill provided for (1920, pp. Li- 
Litt; 1921, pp. t1-Lm1). In Vienna No. 5 district one sugar works housed 
men and women seasonal workers in the same dormitory, and the beds 
had to do double duty in order to accommodate successive shifts of 
workers. Even the regular workers here had usually only one-room 
dwellings (1920, p. 109). At Graz overcrowding was bad ; for instance, 
a house of living-room and kitchen, which held three women before 
the war, sheltered ten in 1920, while a similar dwelling connected with 
a glass works held seven adults and four children (1920, pp. 232-233). 
In the Bregenz district the shortage of housing was so acute that the 
inspector regarded it as hopeless to attempt to deal with the labour 
shortage until dwellings could be provided (1921, p. 373). On the 
other hand, several hotels at health resorts in the Wiener Neustadt 
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district provided their staff with good accommodation and a separate 
bathroom — though in one inn in the same district the coachman was 
lodged in a damp stable in company with four horses and a cow (1920, 
p. 129). The Innsbruck inspector draws a gloomy picture of life in 
the houses attached to electricity works dependent upon water-power. 
Not only are conditions of work bad (the attendent being practically 
always on duty), but the dwelling is constantly shaken by the machines 
and filled with their noise, while it is liable at any moment to be wrecked 
by an accident in the machine room or flooded owing to some cloudburst 
in the hills above. Moreover, being placed at the bottom of narrow 
and often winding valleys, these houses are cut off from the sun in 
winter, and never dry (1921, p. 331). 


Federal Factors Inspection in Switzerland 
in 1920 


The administration of the Federal Factory Act of 18 June 1914! 
lies within the competence of the individual cantons, but, under section 84 
of the Act, the Federal Council is responsible for the supervision of its 
enforcement, and a federal factory inspectorate is appointed for this 
purpose under the control of the Department of Economic Affairs. 
The country is divided into four inspection districts, with headquarters 
at Lausanne, Aarau, Zurich, and St.Gall respectively, each of which 
has one federal factory inspector, two or three assistant inspectors 
and one secretary. In some cantons special cantonal factory inspectors 
are appointed but in the majority there are no special officials for the 
administration of the Act. 

The report of the federal factory inspectors for 1920 and 1921* 
consists of the individual reports for the four districts. Each district 
report includes four statistical tables giving the number of temporary 
permits authorising exemptions to hours of work regulations, classified 
according to cantons and according to industries, the number of factories 
which obtained such permits and the number of contraventions for 
which fines were imposed, and these tables are combined at the end of 





1 Cf. Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. IX, 1914, p. 269. 
(Chapter II, Hours of Work, was amended hy the Federal Act of 27 June 1919 
concerning hours of work in factories , cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFFIcE: Legia- 
lative Series, 1919, Switz. 2.) 

? EIDGENGOSSISCHES VOLKSWIRTSCRAFTSDEPARTFMENT : Berichte der eidgenés- 
sischen Fabrikinspektoren tiber ihre Amtstatigkeit in den Jahren 1920 und 1921. 
D&PARTEMENT FEDERAL DE L’RCONOMIE PURLIQUE : Rapports des inspecteura 
fédérausr des fabriques sur leurs lonctions officielles dans les années 1920 et 1921, 
Aarau, H. R. Sauerlander, 1922. 248 pp. 
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the volume, giving the totals for the whole country. Otherwise, there 
is no general summary for all four districts. A general subject index 
is given. 


STATISTICS 


The total number of establishments covered by the Act was 8,335 
on 31 December 1921 as against 9,065 on 31 December 1919 and 8,751 on 
31 December 1920 (pp. 10, 61, 121, 185). 

No figures are given showing the number of workers employed. The 
inspector for the Lausanne district states that as a result of the abnormal 
conditions prevailing during the period under review it would have been 
impossible to obtain complete and accurate statistics on this point (p. 24). 

The total number of visits paid by the inspectors was 6,132 in 1920 
and 7,796 in 1921:. In the Lausanne district it is noted that in 1920 
there were 883 establishments and in 1921 577 establishments which 
were not visited (pp. 11, 64, 124-125, 186). 

During the two years under review 996 plans for new buildings, 
extensions, or alterations were submitted to the inspectors for approval. 
In the Lausanne and St. Gall districts the number of plans submitted 
was the lowest on record since the coming into operation of the regulation 
concerning the construction of factories. In the Zurich district it is 
noted that owing to the industrial crisis not all of the plans approved 
were carried out (pp. 22, 73, 133, 134, 192). 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT BY THE CANTONAL AUTHORITIES 


The report for the Lausanne district gives a list with dates of the 
legislative measures issued by the various cantonal authorities for the 
application of the Federal Act (p. 50). The other three reports merely 
state that all the cantons (with two exceptions in the Zurich district) 
had issued administrative regulations or instructions. In the St. Gall 
district greater uniformity in the various cantonal regulations is noted 
as compared with previous years (pp. 112, 177, 231). 

No change of any importance is recorded in the cantonal adminis- 
trative machinery. In some cantons, however, the staff of the existing 
inspectorate was increased (p. 178). In the Zurich and St. Gall districts 
it is noted that petitions presented by the workers for the appointment 
of cantonal or inter-cantonal inspectors were refused (pp. 178, 232). 
All four reports observe that in many instances the cantonal and vom- 
munal officials were found to be imperfectly acquainted with the 
provisions of the Act and that instruction on this point is required 
(pp. 52, 112, 178, 232). The inspector for the Zurich district states 
that the local authorities in general do not appear to take the necessary 





1 These figures are obtained by adding the figures given in the text in the four 
reports. 
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steps to enforce the provisions of the Act and in many cases seem 
absolutely indifferent to conditions in factories (p. 179). 


Hours or Work 


As the Act of 27 June 1919 introducing the 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week came into operation on 1 January 1920, the report covers the 
first two years of its working. The inspectors point out that conditions 
in both years were abnormal and that it was impossible to estimate 
the effects of the reduction of hours of work (pp. 29, 85, 145, 168). 
Opinions of both employers and workers regarding the effects of the 
shorter week on production are quoted and the inspector for the Zurich 
district gives figures comparing the output in certain individual factories 
before and after the introduction of the 48-hour week. It is pointed out, 
however, that these figures are necessarily incomplete and cannot be 
considered conclusive (pp. 162-168). No general statistics are given 
showing the reduction of hours caused by the introduction of the Act. 
The inspector for the St. Gall district, however, gives the results of an 
investigation carried out in 1,609 factories respecting weekly hours of 
work in 1917, 1918, and 1920 (p. 203). 

During 1920 and 1921 the 48-hour week was in force in the majority 
of factories. A few, however, had a shorter working week. For 
instance, in the Aarau district, out of 1,932 factories 36, or 1.8 per cent., 
had a 47 4 hour week and 19, or 1 per cent., a week of from 44 to 47 hours. 
The 44-hour week was stated to be general in some districts for machine 
compositors in printing establishments (pp. 84, 146). 

The Saturday half-holiday is reported to be general. In the St. Gall 
district Saturday afternoon was free in 95 per cent. of the factories 
visited. In a few cases Saturday was entirely free and the 48. hours 
were distributed over the other five working days of the week (pp. 30, 
89, 147-148, 209). 


Temporary Exemptions 


As stated above tables are given showing the number of permits 
authorising temporary exemptions to the hours of work regulations 
(pp. 238-239). It is, however, pointed out that the figures are not 
altogether accurate, as complete returns are not always received by 
the federal inspectors from the cantonal authorities (p. 32). The number 
of permits applied for was influenced by the general economic depression 
and, particularly in 1920, by the reduction in working hours (pp. 32, 
212, 216). 

The number of overtime permits issued was 3,365 in 1920 and 1,648 in 
1921. No figures are given of the total amount of overtime worked 
in individual factories. The inspector for the Aarau district states 
that the daily limit of two hours and the yearly limit of 80 days are 
often exceeded (p. 92). The Zurich inspector, on the other hand, 
reports that the limit of two hours’ overtime per day was exceeded only 
in a very few cases of genuine necessity, while the number of permits 
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for more than 80 days in the year was 16 in 1920 and only 6 in 1921 
(pp. 156-157). 

Some complaints from employers are reported to the effect that 
workers work in their free time either on their own account or for another 
employer. An instance is quoted of an artificial stone factory in Zurich 
where the workers loaded sand for another employer in their free time 
working up to 13 hours a day (pp. 145-146), 

The number of night work permits issued in 1920 was 388 and the 
number of Sunday work permits 184, the corresponding figures for 1921 
being 232 and 196 respectively (p. 239). In the Lausanne district 
the number of night work permits is stated to have fallen to the normal 
pre-war level, while the number of Sunday permits is reported to be 
the lowest for 12 years (pp. 33-37). In the St. Gall district a decrease 
in the number of applications for night work permits and the compara- 
tively small number for Sunday work permits is noted (p. 216). 


HYGIENE AND SAFETY 


By the Acts of 13 June 1921 and 18 June 1915! on sickness and 
accident insurance the work of the factory inspectors for the prevention 
of accidents and occupational diseases is limited to assisting and supple- 
menting the work of the Swiss Accident Insurance Institution. Accidents 
were formerly notified to the federal factory inspectors, who compiled 
accident statistics and included in their reports observations on industrial 
accidents, but in 1920-1921 the inspectors were relieved of this duty 
and supervision of the measures for the prevention of accidents became 
only a subsidiary part of their work (pp. 70, 127-128, 187-188). The 
inspectors consider the change beneficial and staie that it was all the 
more welcome as it coincided with the coming into force of the new 
Factory Act which involved a very considerable increase in the work 
of the inspectors (pp. 128, 187). 

Some improvement in sanitary conditions in the factories and in 
the health of the workers is noted in certain localities (pp. 13, 68, 189). 
Owing to the difficulties of the industrial situation a certain latitude 
was allowed with regard to alterations in plant and equipment required 
in order to bring buildings into conformity with the provisions of the 
Act, Employers were, however, warned that the required changes 
would have to be made when business improved (pp, 14, 64, 131). In 
some factories the workers were not discharged during the crisis but 
were employed on cleaning and overhauling plant and machinery, 
while in some instances even structural alterations were effected repre- 
senting a considerable improvement from the hygienic point of view 
(pp. 65, 131, 190). 


Rvuxes oF EMPLOYMENT 


The coming into force of the new Factory Act on 1 January 1920 
necessitated the drawing up of new rules of employment and the examina- 





' Cf. Bulletin (Basle), Vol. X, 1914, p. 214, 
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tion of the drafts submitted took up much of the time of the factory 
inspectors. Many employers availed themselves of model rules prepared 
by the inspectors and in some localities a large number of collective 
rules of employment were submitted by employers’ associations (pp. 24, 
75, 137). As the rules may not contain any clause relating to conditions 
of engagement of workers they have, however, lost much of their previous 
importance and also tend to be simpler and more uniform in character 
(pp. 26, 135). 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


The number of women employed in industry is stated to have 
decreased during the period under review, though no figures are given 
(pp. 40, 101, 170, 219). The sections of the Act prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women on unsuitable work appear to be generally observed, 
and also those concerning the maximum limit of overtime per annum 
for women and prohibiting their employment on night work (pp. 41, 
102, 170, 220). The inspector of the Zurich district, however, observes 
that, in view of the large number of overtime permits issued and as 
there is no means of knowing whether the same women are employed 
on every occasion or not, it is impossible to tell whether the annual 
limit of overtime is exceeded (p. 171). Special reference is made in 
all four reports to the beneficial effects of the 48-hour week and the 
free Saturday afternoon for women workers in particular (pp. 40, 101, 
171, 221). 


EMPLOYMENT OF YounG PERSONS 


The regulations concerning the employment of young persons appear 
to be generally observed, though sometimes children under 14 years 
of age were found to be employed in factories and young persons under 
16 on unsuitable work. In many cases the new certificate of age 
required for young persons was found to be missing and very often the 
old cards were still in use (pp. 43, 104-105, 173, 223). 

Some difficulties arose in practice in the application of the clauses 
prohibiting overtime for young persons under 16 or their employment 
on preparatory and accessory work outside the normal working hours 
(pp. 106, 173, 224). 

Complaints were numerous regarding the clauses making attendance 
at educational or vocational classes compulsory for young persons who 
are not apprenticed and providing that the time spent at such classes 
shall be included in working hours (pp. 44, 107, 174). 


CONTRAVENTIONS 


The following table shows the number of contraventions of the 
various provisions of the Act for which fines were imposed (pp. 244-245) : 
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Regulations concerning : 1920 
Hours of work 290 
Hygiene and safety 15 
Factory rules and registers 43 
Employment of women 8 
Employment of young persons 18 
Miscellaneous 9 


Total 383 251 


The reports for the Aarau and Zurich districts point out that the 
above figures are undoubtedly less than the actual number of contra- 
ventions of the provisions of the Act, as in many cases offenders are 
merely warned (pp. 113, 179). Reference is also made to the desira- 
bility of securing greater uniformity as between the cantons in regard 
to fines imposed. A case in point is cited where one employer was 
fined 400 francs (later reduced to 200 francs) for failure to observe 
the 48-hour week, while another in the same canton was fined only 
5 francs for a similar offence (pp. 113, 236). 


WELFARE WorRK 


A chapter in each report is devoted to welfare institutions of various 
kinds set up by employers for the benefit of their workers (provision 
of housing accommodation, canteens, old age and invalidity funds, 
provision of free medical advice, appointment of welfare workers, 
provision of libraries, etc.) (pp. 47-48, 111, 175, 226-228). 

Reference is also made to holidays with pay, a practice which is 
stated to be much more general than formerly. The reports for three 
of the four districts observe that in spite of the industrial depression 
the practice appears to be firmly established (pp. 110,177,227). Refer- 
ence is also made to the valuable work done by the Swiss People’s 
Welfare Association (Schweizer Verband ‘Volksdienst”) in promoting 
the establishment of welfare institutions in industrial establishments 
(pp. 131, 174, 227). 


Factory Inspection in Norway in 1922? 


The Norwegian industrial inspection report for 1922 has been abbre- 
viated on account of the cost of printing (pp. 2656). The customary 
reprints of the summary reports from local industrial and mining in- 
spectors are omitted, the general report contains very few extracts from 
the detailed local returns, and the chapter on applications for relaxa- 
tions of the provisions concerning hours of work is reduced to a mere 
catalogue of cases. There is no subject index to the report, but the 





1 Norway. CHEFINSP*KTOR™N FOR FABBRIKKTILSYNET: Arsberetninger fra 
Arbeidsradet og Fabbrikktilsynet 1922. Christiania, Christiansen, 1923. 78 pp., illus. 
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table of contents is given in Norwegian and: French; and the main 
points of the general report are stated very briefly in French (pp. 5-6). 

To the inspection report proper is prefixed the report of the Labour 
Council (pp. 7-15), which examines and approves draft rules of employ- 
ment and advises on the interpretation of legal provisions relating to 
labour. During 1922 the Council passed 191 sets of rules of employ- 
ment (pp. 62-63) and dealt with fifty other cases, most of which were 
raised under the Workers’ Protection Act’, concerning the — 
of various provisions to undertakings of different kinds. 











STAFF 










As in 1921, factory inspection was carried on by. nine men inspectors, 
one in each district, with two assistants in the two busiest districts, 
together with a woman inspector and three assistants, under a chief 
inspector with two secretaries and a technical adviser. In addition to 
these, a boiler inspector with ten local assistants supervised boilers and 
other vessels under pressure. A fire risks inspector supervised meas- 
ures for fire prevention in factories as well as in other establishments, 
and the mining inspectors were responsible for the administration of 
the relevant parts of the Workers’ Protection Act in Mines (pp. 16-18). 
In addition, local inspection committees existed in 629 out of the 711 
communes in the country, as compared with 615 in 1921 (p. 19), and 
619 of them sent in reports on their activities (p. 27).. A medical prac- 
titioner was included in 457 of the committees. A woman and a work- 
man must also be appointed to each committee ; but the woman fac- 
tory inspector notes, as in 1921, that the women members are too often 
absolutely ignored by the convener, though able and willing to attend 
meetings and help in inspection. The working members are also 
hindered in their activities by the loss of soomenyp consequent upon 
committee work (p. 69.) 

























STATISTICS 





The visits of inspection paid during the year amounted to 4,706, 
as compared with 4,957 in 1921. There were 9,501 undertakings 
under supervision, employing 157,141 persons, as against 8,964 under- 
takings employing 146,885 persons in the previous year (pp. 21-23). 
The 615 local inspection authorities which sent in reports effected 
11,319 inspections (9,845 in 1921) (p. 27). No statistics are given of 
the persons employed in the establishments visited, but .the total 
number of workers liable to supervision is analysed by sexes and ages 
and by industries (pp. 30-35). It includes 65 children under 14 (only 
19 were employed in 1921). The woman inspector states that parents 
are now applying increasingly often for permits for the employment 















2 Act of 18 Sept. 1915 (Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 
Vol. X, 1915, p. 323); amended by the Act of 11 July 1919 (Legislative Series, 
1919, Nor. 1). ‘ : 
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of their children, -in order to supplement the family income (p. 68). 
The numbers of young persons of 14-18 years of age and of women over 
18 in employment also increased, from 11,106 to 11,431 and from 
26,429 to 29,398 respectively. There was practically no unemployment 
among women by the end of 1922 (p. 75). All the children were em- 
ployed in the food trades; the women and young persons were employed 
chiefly in the food, clothing, textile, and printing trades. Over half 
the establishments under supervision empleyed less than 6 persons, 
and only 3 per cent. had over 100 employees. 


CONTRAVENTIONS 


Orders for the remedying of defects were issued in 6,714 cases by the 
national inspectors and in 4,894 cases by the local committees, as against 
7,580 and 3,888 in 1921 (pp. 24, 25, 27). The reduction in the number 
of orders issued by the national inspectorate is attributed partly to 
the decline in the number of inspections and partly to the unwillingness 
of inspectors to impose requirements in excess of the economic ability 
of establishments (p. 21). The local committees report that the trade 
depression renders their work harder, since workers are afraid (or, in 
connection with overtime, unwilling) to assist in the detection of con- 
traventions of the law (p. 27). Prosecutions were requested in 68 cases, 
including 30 for failure to give notice of the opening of the undertaking 
and for similar offences, 14 in connection with rules of employment, 
and 14 in connection with hours of work. Fines were imposed in 18 cases, 
5 cases were dismissed with a caution, and the remaining 45 cases were 
either cancelled in view of the employer’s compliance with the law before 
the case was tried, or still unsettled at the end of the year (pp. 64-66.) 

It was found that in the larger undertakings the legal provisions 
relating to hours of work were well observed on the whole ; contraventions 
occurred more frequently in small undertakings, often being committed 
with the consent of the workers (p. 54). The woman inspector found 
that dairies were particularly apt to break the law in respect of the 
maximum daily hours of work, and that there was a general tendency 
in industrial establishments towards a limitation of the day’s breaks 
to quarter of an hour for breakfast and half an hour for dinner (p. 72). 
Applications for relaxations of the law were made in 387 cases, compared 
with 254 in 1921; of these 123 were refused (including those of 53 
brickworks for permission to work a 54-hour week). Bakeries were 
authorised in 202 cases to work on the night of 23 December, in view 
of the fact that Christmas Eve was a Sunday (pp. 56-59). Permission 
was requested for night work much more frequently than for overtime ; 
but it was known that some undertakings worked unauthorised overtime 
(p. 54). Timetables were approved for 41 establishments working 
continuously, 19 of them being electricity works (p. 55). Sweet 


SAFETY 


The undertakings covered by the Workers’ Protection Act notified 
2,937 accidents in 1922, compared with 2,589 in 1921 ; and those covered 
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only by the hours of work provisions of the Act notified 692 accidents 
as against 424 in the previous year. The fatal accidents numbered 38 
in all. Non-mechanical causes were responsible for 2,050 accidents 
in the first group of undertakings and 603 in the second (pp. 43, 50-52). 
Woodworking and metal working machines caused a large proportion 
of the accidents due to machine tools, many of these machines not being 
properly guarded (p. 44). The guarding of presses was also found to 
be in need of special attention (p.71). Cases of blood-poisoning due 
to cuts and scratches were frequent, and in one instance a wound caused 
by a rusty nail occasioned the death of a foreman. 


HYGIENE AND WELFARE 


Diseases due to employment were noted in 30 cases. Out of these 
26 were cases of disorders of the respiratory organs observed in a concrete 
works where similar troubles had been noticed in previous years. Ven- 
tilators and exhausts were installed, and no further cases appeared 
(p. 53). Several district inspectors found the older and smaller estab- 
lishments untidy and unclean in many cases, their disorder being a 
source of danger to the workers (p. 43). 

The problem of supplying adequate light without glare occupied 
much of the attention of the Chief Inspector, who drafted lighting 
regulations (p. 38). As regards accommodation for workers, the woman 
inspector emphasises the necessity for placing a regular employee in 
charge of the factory bathrooms. Good results have been achieved 
by this method, but the absence of superintendence and provision for 
regular cleaning leads to the deterioration of the accommodation and 
its disuse by the workers (p. 74). One of the men inspectors notes that 
some good messrooms have been provided in his district, but that their 
use, never great, declines steadily as the reduction of the noon break 
to half an hour becomes general. With so little time to spare, the 
workers prefer to eat where they work (p. 43). 


Works CouncILs 


The number of works councils has increased since 1921, in spite 
of the disappearance of many councils owing to the closing down of 
their undertakings. In 1922 there were 140 councils, representing 
33,041 workers, compared with 130 councils covering 31,136 persons 
in-1921. The councils are said to have done some useful work in main- 
taining good relations between employers and workers, but their merely 
advisory position is felt by some of their members to be a serious defect 
(pp. 63-64). 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Administration of Labour Laws in Queensland 
in 1922-1923! 


As usual, the report of the Queensland Director of Labour consists 
almost entirely of returns on the administration of the Factories and 
Shops Acts (statistical tables, pp. 10-35; reports of local inspectors, 
pp. 36-46). Though the report is for the year ending 30 June 1923, 
most of the statistics are for the year ending 31 March. The inspection 
staff of 30 men and 4 women visited all the factories and shops under 
their supervision during the year — 3,557 factories and 8,768 shops, 
employing 35,598 and 23,751 persons respectively at 31 March (pp. 16-28). 
They found that considerable progress had been made since 1921-1922, 
especially in respect of hygiene (p. 3). Certificates of fitness for employ- 
ment were issued to 385 boys and 516 girls during the year ending 
31 March 1923. The number of such certificates issued in Brisbane 
(the principal industrial centre of the State) was little more than half 
the number issued in 1921-1922 (p. 15). Prosecutions for the year 
ending 30 June were comparatively few under the Factories and Shops 
Acts — 79, compared with 80 in 1921-1922 — three-quarters of them 
being for failure to close shops at the proper time (pp. 10-11). 

There were fewer accidents in factories during the year ending 
30 June 1923 than in the previous year — 258 as against 275. The 
39 accidents occurring in Brisbane are listed in detail by industry and 
type of injury ; most of them affected the hands and arms. Those 
occurring outside Brisbane are classified by industries and by their degree 
of seriousness ; only one was fatal (p. 14). 

As in the previous year, the report contains a list of registered 
trade unions (pp. 12-13), and a report on the working of the Labour 
Exchanges Act, 1915 (pp. 3, 5-9, 36). About 46,000 applications for 
employment were registered (54,000 in 1921-1922), and 14,298 vacan- 
cies were filled out of a total of 14,951 notified (p. 5). The Women’s 
Labour Exchange reports a persistent shortage of domestic workers, 
but it is anticipated that the recent amendments of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, which render it possible for the conditions of domestic 
service in private houses to be governed by awards, like those in hotels 
and boarding houses, will make housework less unattractive (p. 3). 
The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act came into operation on 
1 March 1923, but the payment of benefit had not yet begun at the 
close of the statistical year, since six months’ contributions have to be 
paid before benefit is due (p. 4). Registration at an employment 
exchange being a condition of the payment of benefit, it is expected 





1 QUEENSLAND. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR : Report of the Director of Labour 
and Chief Inspecior of Factories and Shops for the year ended 30 June, 1923. Govern- 
ment Printer, Brisbane, 1923. 46 pp. 
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that exchange statistics will in future afford a return of actual unem- 
ployment more nearly complete than at present. 

The report includes a comparative statement of the rates of wages 
payable under industrial awards in each trade in each year from 1918 
to 1923 (pp. 29-35). As in the past, breaches of awards by employers 
— some wilful and others due to negligence — were frequent, and prose- 
cutions were instituted in 289 cases. Under the Workers’ Accommo- 
dation Acts (applying to shearers and other migratory workers) there 
were 32 prosecutions (4 in 1921-1922) : the use of tents for the housing 
of workers, even as an exceptional measure, is gradually disappearing 


(pp. 4,11). 





STATISTICS 


‘mployment and Unemployment 


The upward movement of unemployment noted in the previous 
number of the Review continued during the last months of 1923, though, 
with the exception of Germany, the general situation has very much 
improved during the past year, and unemployment in nearly all countries 
shows a marked diminution in December 1923 as compared with the 
end of 1922. Great Britain is the only country for which the figures 
show a slight but steady improvement during the last quarter of 1923 ; 
the chief industries which showed the greatest decrease of unemployment 
at the end of December were iron and steel manufacturing, engineering, 
ship-building, and cotton and wool textiles. 

In Italy substantial increases in unemployment were recorded 
amongst agricultural workers and in the building, textile, and chemical 
industries. A further slight increase of unemployment in Switzerland 
was shown by the figures for December, both for wholly and partially 
unemployed, chiefly in the building, textile, and metal industries. 
On the other hand noteworthy decreases were registered in domestic 
service, commerce, and the paper, leather, and watchmaking industries. 
During the last two months of 1923 unemployment in Austria, after 
steadily decreasing since the beginning of the year, has shown an upward 
tendency. Although most industries have experienced slight increases 
in unemployment the open air industries were to a very great extent 
responsible for the upward trend of unemployment. In Poland unem- 
ployment showed at the end of November as compared with the previous 
month an increase of about 7,000 unemployed, or 124% per cent. The 
latest figures received for Czechoslovakia refer to October 1923 and 
indicate a marked contraction as compared with September. - In 
Germany during November and December further substantial increases 
of unemployment were recorded. Amongst trade union members over 
28 per cent. were reported wholly unemployed on 29 December ; and the 
index of employment based on the membership of the compulsory 
sickness insurance funds covering practically the whole working popula- 
tion of Germany showed a drop of over 3 per cent. in the course of 
that month. The building, metal, wood, and shoe industries were the 
most affected. On the other hand, the outlook for transportation, 
clothing and tobacco, food, and textiles is more favourable, the level 
of unemployment in these industries being lower in December than at 
the end of November. Short time seems to have reached its peak 
in October and November, when nearly 50 per cent. of all workers 
covered by returns were working on short time. During the last 
month of 1923 the situation has somewhat improved, but the percentage 
of short time workers still remains extremely high at about 40 per cent. 

In the Scandinavian countries and in the Netherlands, which in 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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* Before June 1922 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of 


— workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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the winter time suffer more than most countries from seasonal unem- 
ployment, the percentage of unemployed amongst members of trade 
unions showed a substantial increase towards the end of 1923. In 
Norway the principal increases occurred in the iron, metal, printing, 
and building industries, whilst in Sweden increases of unemployment — 
were recorded chiefly amongst commercial employees and in the wood, 
transport, building and book-binding industries. In the Netherlands 
the chief increases were registered in the diamond, textile, clothing, 
transport, and printing industries as well as amongst agricultural and 
unskilled workers. 

In North America employment showed large contractions for most - 
industries at the end of 1923. In Canada it was especially in 
iron and steel manufacturing that pronounced decreases were recorded, » 
but substantial curtailment was also registered in the lumber, clothing, - 
furniture, pulp, paper, leather, tobacco, stone, and glass industries. | 
In the United States, a substantial reduction in the numbers employed ~ 
was recorded, in sharp contrast to the conditions existing at the corres- 
ponding period of 1922. Car building and the iron and steel industries 
showed the greatest decreases of employment. 





STATISTICS 


Prices and Cost of Living 


In almost every country for which statistics are available the move- 
‘ment of prices shows an upward tendency in the last months of 1923 
or else a condition of approximate stability. In New Zealand a slight 
decrease is shown. In Denmark, the United States, Sweden, and 
Switzerland wholesale prices have remained stationary during December, 
whilst for the remaining countries the figures reflect an increase in 
wholesale prices which was specially noteworthy in Austria, Belgium, 
Egypt, Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, and Czechoslovakia. In Poland 
and Russia the further enormous increase of prices may be almost 
entirely attributed to continued inflation. In Germany, on the other 
hand, inflation has stopped; prices have been comparatively stable 
since the beginning of December, and the index numbers have even 
shown a downward tendency. 

As regards cost of living and retail prices, increases were recorded 
in Austria, Belgium, France, Hungary, India, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Poland, Russia, and Switzerland. For South Africa, Canada, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Sweden the figures for December 1923 
show almost no change as compared with the previous month, whilst 
a decrease in the cost of living was reflected by the index numbers 
' for Finland and Italy, thus following the decrease in wholesale prices 
recorded for these countries in October and November 1923. In 
Germany the course of prices has been more normal since the middle 
of December. Not only have prices been stable; but retail prices 
are again following normally the movement of wholesale prices and the 
difference between the cost of living in large and small towns, which 
had completely disappeared during October and the first weeks of 
November, is again noticeable. 

The following tables, showing the index numbers of wholesale prices, 
cost of living, and retail prices, have been brought up to date. For 
Belgium the cost-of-living index with base April 1914 = 100 previously 
published has been replaced in the table by the new and more complete 
index number with 1921 = 100 as base} and the indexes for clothing, 
heating and lighting, and rent have been added. 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan. 1924, p. 143. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 
Retail prices (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 
Wholesale - ' 

} Heating 


prices 
(Base : 1913-1)| Cost of living Clothing 
nahtng 











. 6,529 
10,378 
36,904 


890,589 
23,300,000 
million 
834,000 
million 


million 
































INDEX NUMBERS .OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 


(Base : 1913 = 1) 





Wholesale prices Retail prices 


Date 
(end of 
month) 





Russia Moscow Russia Moscow 





40,800,000 * 
127,426,000! 
188,414,000 # 
307,051,000 ! 

552.868,000 


38,655,000 
117,933,000 
206,567,000 
335,118,000 
666,150,000 








1,731,000,000 
3,781,000,000 


5,529,000,000 





11,649,000,000 








1,185,250,000 
2,359,100,000 
5,387,530,000 


16,473,000,000) 





1,558,650,000 
2,900,500,000 
6,9 14,140,000 


9,907,060 ,000 
21,075,000,000 








16,421,000,000 








1 Monthly averag 


The sign * signifies “no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet available "’ . 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below! comprises all those the text of which was received by the Inter- 
national! Labour Office subsequently to the list published in the November 
and December numbers of the Review. The titles are given in the 
original language with abbreviated translations of all those other than 
English, French, and German. Abriefstatementof the subject is added 
where the title itself does not indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources 
have been used*. Those entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) 
will be reproduced in full in French, English, and German in the Legis- 
lative Series of the International Labour Office. 


CONTROLLED TEKRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 


Dritter Erlass betreffend Ausfihrungs- und Uebergangsbestimmungen zu 
der Verordnung vom 16. Mai 1923 betreffend Umstellung der Sozialversicherung 
in Francs. Vom 30. August 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, No. 23, p. 222). 


Verordnung betreffend Ausfiihrung des § 157, Absatz 1, des Versicherungsge- 
setzes fiir Angestellte in der Fassung vom 10. November 1922. Vom 1. September 
1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, No. 23, p. 222.) 


Vierter Erlass betreffend Ausfihrungs- und Uebergangsbestimmungen zu der 
Verordnung vom 18. Mai 1923 betr. Umstellung der Sozialversicherung in Francs. 
Vom 26. Oktober 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1923, No. 26, p. 239.) 





1 For reasons of space the list given below covers fifteen countries only; a 
further list will be published in the March number of the Review. 

2 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fur soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; G. U. = Gazzetta 
Ufficiale ; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; 8. z. n. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders 
of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. 8. = Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 
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ARGENTINE 
Law. 
Ley No. 11232. Creando la Caja de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Empleados 
de Empresas Bancarias. Al 9 de octubre de 1923. (Boletin Oficial, 1923, No. 8878, 


p. 553.) 
[Act No. 11232 : 9 October 1923. Pensions for bank employees.] 


Orders. 


Decreto de 16 de junio de 1923. Trabajo y peculio de penados. (Crénica Mensual, 
1923, No. 67, p. 1080.) 
[Decree : 16 June 1923. Work and earnings of convicts.] 
Decreto de 30 de junio de 1923. Prestamos para edificacion. (Crénica Mensual, 
1923, No. 67, p. 1084.) 
[Decree : 30 June 1923. Building grants.] 
Decreto de 26 de julio de 1923. Obligaciones de servicio personal. (Cronica 


Mensual, 1923, No. 68, p. 1093.) 
[Decree : 26 July 1923. Obligatory personal service.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Que ensland 


Laws. 
An Act to amend the Workers’ Compensation Acts, 1916 to 1921, in certain 
particulars. Assented to 20 August .°23. No. 5 of 1923. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, No. 67, p. 102.) 


* An Act to further amend the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916 in certain 
particulars. Assented to 28 August 1923. No. 10 of 1923. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1923, No. 72, p. 107.) 


* The Queensland Industrial Arbitration Act (in consolidated form.) Assented 


to 28 August 1923. (14 Geo. V., No. 10.) 
(Queensland Industrial Gazette. 1923, No. 9, pp. 548-567.) 


An Act to amend the Railways Act of 1914 in certain particulars. Assent- 
ed to 2 October 1923. (14 Geo. V., No. 15.) 


An Act to make provision for the selection of Perpetual Lease Selections by 
Sugar Workers, and for other consequential purposes. Assented to 10 October 1923. 
(14 Geo. V., No. 20.) (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, No. 127.) 


An Act to amend the Closer Settlement Acts in certain particulars, and to 
make further and better provision for the Settlement of Lands acquired under 
those Acts, and for other consequential purposes. Assented to 10 October 1923. (15 
Geo. V., No. 18.) (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, No. 125.) 


An Act to make better provision for the Erection of Electrical Works 
by competent persons and for the examination of Electrical Workers and the 
granting of Certificates to them, and for other consequential purposes. Assented 
to 17 October 1923. (14 Geo V., No. 22.) (Queesland Government Gazette, 1923, 
No. 136.) 


Orders. 

Rules concerning Casual Workers under the Unemployed Workers Insurance 
Act of 1922. Dated 24 August 1923. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1923, No. 9. 
p. 531.) 

The Nurses’ Registration Regulations in pursuance of the Health Acts, 1900 
to 1922. Dated 31 August 1923. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, No. 85, 
p. 819.) 

* Apprenticeship Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 
to 1923. Dated 28 September 1923. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, 
NO. 104, p. 979.) 
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Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 to 1923. Dated 19 Oc- 
tober 1923. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1923, No. 134, p. 1219.) 


™ Regulations under the Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage Acts, 1909 

to 1923. Dated 19 October 1923. (Queensland Government Gazette, No. 135 3 

p. 1225.) . 
(Accidents, hygiene, etc.) fq 
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Tasmania 
Laws. 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Law regulating the Public Service, and 4 
for other purposes. 27 March 1923. (13 Geo. V, c. 25.) 


An Act to amend the Railway Service Appeal Board Act, 1917. 12 April 1923. 
(13 Geo. V, c. 52.) 


AUSTRIA 
Law. 


Bundesgesetz vom 4. Juli 1923, betreffend die Verpflichtung von Privat- 
bahnen zur Verringerung der Zahl ihrer Bahnangestellten. (Privatbahnange- 
stellten-Abbaugesetz.) (B. G. BI., 1923, 74. Stiick, No. 361, p. 1185.) 


Bundesgesetz vom19. Juli 1923 tiber die Neuregelung der Beziige der Bundes- 
angestellten und der Ruhe (Versorgungsgeniisse der Bundesangestellten und ihrer 
Hinterbliebenen. (4. Nachtrag zum Besoldungsgesetz) zugleich Nachtrag zum 
Pensionsgesetz 1921.) (B. G. BI., 1923, 81. Stiick, No. 406, p. 1377.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 26. September 1923, B. G. BI., No. 539, womit einige Be- 
stimmungen des Gesctzes iber die Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter in der Fassung 
des Bundesgesetzes vom 21. Juni 1923, B. G. BI, Nr. 342, abgedindert werden 
(XIX. Novelle zum Krankenversicherungsgesetz). A. N., 1923, No. 9-10, p. 133.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 26. September 1923, B. G. BL Nr. 538, iiber den 
Dienstvertrag der Angesteilten in land- und forstwirtschaftlichen Betrieben 
(Gutsangestelltengesetz). (A. N. No. 9-10, p. 316.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 26. September 1923. B. G. BI. Nr. 540, betreffend Massnah- 
men der Arbeitslosenfiirsorge und Abanderung des Gesetzes vom 24. Marz 1920, 
St. G. BL, Nr. 153 (X. Novelle zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz.) (A. N., 1923, 
No. 9-10, p. 323.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 21. Dezember 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 637, ber Steuerbegiin- 
stigungen fiir Wohn- und Geschaftshausbauten in den Jahren 1924 und 1925 
(Bauaufwandsbegiinstigungsgesetz vom Jahre 1923). (A. N., 1924,No. 1-2, p. 11.) 


Orders. 


Verordnung des Bundeskanzleramtes und des Bundesministeriums fiir Land- 
und Forstwirtschaft vom 18. Juli 1923, betreffend die Verlaingerung der Gel- 
tungsdauer der Pachterschutzverordnung. (B. G. Bl. No. 390, p. 1361.) 


Verordnung vom 28. Juli, B. G. Bl. Nr. 480, betr. Besetzung und Kindigung 
der Tabakverschleissgeschafte. (A. N., 1923, No. 8, p. 295.) 


Verordnung vom 3. August 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 483, betr. Anerkennungen von 
Schuldverschreibungen als den Zwecken der Wohnungsfirsorge dienend. (A. N., 
1923, No. 8, p. 306.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziaie Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligen Bundesministerien vom 5. August 1923, zur Durchfiihrung des 
Gesetzes vom 15. Juli 1920, St. G. Bl. Nr. 327 (II. Durchfihrungsverordnung 
zum Krankenanstaltengesetz). (B. G. BL, No. 506, p. 1687.) 


Verordnung vom 21. August 1923. B. G. BI. Nr. 503, betr. die Ausdehnung der 
Krankenversicherung der Staatsbediensteten. (A. N., 1923, No. 8, p. 296.) 
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Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 5. Septem- 
Ber 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 516, womit die rein landlichen Gemeinden in den Bundes- 
Mindern Karnten, Oberésterreich, Salzburg, Tirol und Vorarlberg bestimmt 
werden (XI. Durchfiihrungsverordnung jzum_ Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz, 
neue Fassung). (A. N., 1923, No. 9-10, p. 323.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 21. September 
1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 526, womit die rein landlichen Gemeinden in den Bundeslandern 
Burgenland und Steiermark bestimmt werden (XIII. Durchfihrungsverordnung 
zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz ; neue Fassung). (A. N., 1923. No. 9-10,p. 326.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 22. Septem- 
ber 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 524, betr. die freiwillige Versicherung gegen Arbeitslosig- 
keit (XII. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz, 
neue Fassung). (A. N. 1923, No. 9-10, p. 325.) 

Kundmachung vom 27. Oktober 1923, Z. 18/ZHKKI, betr. Mindestléhne fir 
die Zwischenmeister (Stickmeister) der Kleiderkonfektion. (A. N., 1923, No. 11, 
p. 358.) 

Kundmachung vom 9. November 1923, Z. 19/ZHKKI, betr. Mindestléhne 
fir die Werkstattarbeiter in der Kleiderkonfektion. (A. N., 1923, No. 11, p. 350.) 


Kundmachung vom 23. November 1923, Z.10/ZHKH. betr. Mindeststunden- 
léhne fir die Hausweber in den politischen Bezirken Waidhofen a.d. Thaya und 


Gmiind. (A. N., 1923, No. 11, p. 351.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 21. Dezem- 
ber 1923, betr. die Krankenversicherung von in der Heimarbeit Beschaftigten. 
(B. G. Bl. No. 627, p. 1934.) 


Circulars. 
Erlass vom 17. August 1923, Z. 22027, an alle Krankenkassen und Bruder- 
laden und alle Krankenkassenverbende batreffend die Durchfihrung der Kranken- 
versicherung der Arbeitslosen. (A. N., 1923, Nos. 9-10, p. 315.) 

Erlass vom 27. September 1923, Z. 58661, an alle industriellen Bezirkskom- 
missionen betr. Ausnahmebestimmungen iiber rein landlichen Gemeinden in der 
Arbeitslosenversicherung. (A. N., 1923, No. 9-10, p. 328.) 

Eriass vom 27. September 1923, Z. 58661, an alle Krankenkassen und Bru- 
derladen, einschiiesslich der Landwirtschaftskrankenkassen, betr. Ausnahms- 
bestimmungen iiber rein landliche Gemeinden in der Arbeitsiosenversicherung. 
(A. N., 1923, Nos. 9-10, p. 330.) 

Erlass vom 28. September 1923, Z.58999, an alle Krankenkassen, einschlies- 
slich der Landwirtschaftskrankenkassen und Bruderladen sowie an alle Kranken- 
kassenverbande : Durchfithrung der XIX. Novelle zum Krankenversicherungs- 
gesetz. (A. N., 1923, Nos. 9-10, p. 314.) 





Upper Austria 

Bundesgesetz vom 19. Juli 1923, wirksam fiir das Land Oberésterreich, betref- 
fend die gewerblichen Fortbildungsschulen im Lande Oberésterreich. (B. G. BL, 
No. 449, p. 1545.) 


Lower Austria 
Bundesgesetz vom 26. September 1923, wirksam fir das Land Niederésterreich, 
betreffend die gewerbiichen Fortbildungsschulen im Lande Niederdésterreich. 
(B. G. Bl., No. 545, p. 1750.) 


Vienna rural 
Bundesgesetz vom 26. September 1923, wirksam fir das Land Wien, womit 
das Fortbildungsschulgesetz fiir Nicderésterreich abgeandert wird. (B. G. BL, 
No. 544, p. 1741.) 
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Carinthia 

Bundesgesetz vom 13. Juli 1923, wirksam fir das Land Karnten, betreffend 
die gewerblichen Fortbildungsschulen im Lande Karnten. (B. G. Bi., No. 445, 
p. 1535.) 


Verordnung des Landeshauptmannes von Karnten vom 26. Juni 1923, L. G. Bl 
Nr. 40, betr. Wohnungsanforderung. (A. N., 1923, No. 8, p. 306.) 


BELGIUM 
Orders. 


Arrété royal du 18 septembre 1923 : Appareils 4 vapeur. — Tuyaux de com- 
munication entre les réchauffeurs d’eau et les chaudiéres. — Dérogation a l’arti- 
cle 29 de l’arrété roval du 28 mars 1919. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 9, p. 1942.) 


Arrété royal du 18 septembre 1923 : Fonds national de crise. — Suspension 
des allocations en cas de gréve et de lock-out et de leurs conséquences directes. 
(R. d. T., 1923, No. 9, p. 1943.) 


Arrété royal prescrivant aux sucreries l’épuration physique des eaux résiduaires 
qu’elles déversent dans les cours d’eau. Du 4 octobre 1923. (R. d. T., 1923, No. 10, 
p. 2194.) 


Arrété royal : Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de huit heures et la 
semaine de quarante-huit heures. —- Article 1°°. Extension aux entreprises com- 
merciales : hétels, restaurants et débits de boissons. Du 10 octobre 1923. (R. d. T. 
1923, No. 10, p. 2195.) 


Arrété royal du 15 mai 1923 portant classification des établissements réputés 
dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. Modifications. Du 10 octobre 1923. (R. d. T. 
1923, No. 10, p. 2198.) 


BRAZIL 
Orders. 


Decreto n. 16127 que da nova organiza¢ao aos Arsenaes de Marinha de Repu- 
blica. Le 18 de Agosto de 1923. Capitulo VI : Aprendizes. Capitulo VII: as horas 
de trabalho. (Diario Oficial, 1923, No. 213, p. 25162.) 

[Decree No. 16127 : Reorganisation of Marine Arsenals. Chapter VI: Appren- 
tices. Chapter VII : Hours of Work.] 


Decreto n. 16009 de 11 de Abril de 1923 créa o Conselho Superior do Com- 
mercio e Industria. (Diario Oficial, 1923, No. 208, p. 24773.) 

jDecree No. 16009 : 11 April 1923. Creation of Superior Council for Com- 
merce and Industry. } 


CEYLON 
Law. e 


* An Ordinance to carry out Certain Conventions relating to the Employment 
of Women, Young Persons, and Children. Dated 30 July 1923. No. 6 of 1923. 


CUBA 
Laws. 


Ley que autoriza la constitucion y organizacion de una compania de caracter 
nacional, a fin de consolidar y regular el funcionamiento de las companias de fer- 
rocarriles de servicio publico El 9 de octubre de 1923. (Gaceta Oficial, 1923- 
No. 86, p. 7538.) 

[Act of 9 October 1923, authorising the constitution of a National Company 
to consolidate and regulate the working of the public railways.] 


Ley creando una “ Caja General de Jubilaciones y Pensiones ” de empleados 
y obreros de Empresas ferroviarias y de tranvias establecidas en la Republica y 
los de las demas Companias, Sociedades 0 Empresas de servicio publico. El 9 
de octubre de 1923. (Gaceta Oficial, 1923, No. 87, pp. 7617-7625.) 

[Act of 9 October 1923. Creation of a Pensions Fund for employees and workers 
of railways, tramways, and other public services.] 
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Order. 


Reglamento para la ejecucion de la ley organica del retiro militar. 6 de septiem- 
bre de 1923. (Gaceta oficial, 1923, No. 58, p. 5030.) 

[Regulations in pursuance of the Act concerning military pensions. Dated 
6 September 1923.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Orders. 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 30. kvetna 1923, kterym se pozmenuje viadni narizeni 
ze dne 8. cervna 1922, cis. 171 Sb. z. a. n., jimz se uzemi ceskoslovenskeho statu 
rozdeluje na 28 dozorcich okresu pro uradovani zivnostenskych (priemyslnych 
inspektoratu. (S. n. z., 1923, Castka 72, No. 164, p. 625.) 

[Order to amend the Order of 6 June 1922 respecting the division of the Czecho- 
slovak State into 28 inspection districts. Dated 30 May 1923.] 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 7. srpna 1923 o zachovani sluzebnich a pracovnich 
pomeru po dobu cvicenivezbrani vroce 1923. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 73, No. 168, 
p. 628.) 

[Order respecting the maintenance of contracts of service or work during 
military service in 1923.] 


Vyhlaska ministra socialni pece ze dne 6. zari 1923 0 docasne uprave pracovni 
doby v zivnosti knihtiskarske. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 80, No. 177, p. 775.) 

[Notification respecting the provisional regulation of hours of work in the 
printing trade. Dated 6 September 1923.] 


Vyhlaska ministra socialni pece ze dne 5. rijna 1923 o mzdach za siti v kon- 
fekci textilniho zbozi objednaneho pro vojenskou spravu. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 94, 
No. 202, p. 845.) 

[Notification respecting rates of pay for the making of clothing from textile 
fabrics for the military authorities. Dated 5 October 1923.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 6. rijna 1923, kterym se nahrazuje vladni narizeni ze 
dne 19. ledna 1922, cis. 9 Sb. z. a. n., 0 prozatimnim zvyzeni zaopatrovacich. 
(S. z. n., 1923, Castka 87, No. 187, p. 801.) 

[Order to replace the Order of 19 January 1922, respecting the provisional 
increase in miners’ benefits. Dated 6 October 1923.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 6 rijna 1923, kterym se meni § 11 valdniho narizeni 
ze dne 5. rijna 1921, cis. 366 Sb. z. a. n., o prozatimnim zvyseni zaopatrovacich 
platu hornickych na Slovensku a v Podkarpatske Rusi. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 87, 
No. 188, p. 802.)° 

[Order to amend § 11 of the Order of 5 October 1921, respecting the provisional 
increase of miners’ benefits in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia. Dated 6 Octo- 


ber 1923.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 9. rijna 1923 o povinnem ockovani zeleznicnich a pos- 
tovnich zamestnancu proli nestovicim. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 88, No. 191, p. 805.) 

{Order respecting the obligatory vaccination of railway and postal employees 
against smallpox. Dated 9 October 1923.] 


Viladni narizeni ze dne 11. rijna 1923, jimz se provadi druha cast zakona o 
pojisteni u banskych bratrskych pokladen. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 92, No. 197, 


p. 823.) 
[Order in pursuance of Part II of the Act relating to insurance in Miners’ Benefit 


Societies. Dated 11 October 1923.] 
Viadni narizeni ze dne 18. rijna 1923, kterym se upravuji sluzebni pomery 


pohranicni financni straze. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 94, No. 201, p. 841.) 
{Order respecting contracts of service for frontier fiscal officers. Dated 18 Octo- 


ber 1923.} 
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(Similar orders have since been issued for the following Departments: Seine- 
et-Oise : Céte-d’Or ; Haute-Savoie ; Loire-Inférieure ; Haute-Vienne ;_ Isére; 
Niévre : Dréme; Loir-et-Cher ; Savoie ; Seine-Inférieure ; Seine-et-Marne ; Ven- 
dée ; Doubs ; Jura; Pas-de-Calais; Haute-Saéne; Morbihan; Haute-Marne ; 
Belfort ; Ariége; Aude: Gard; Haute-Garonne; Hérault ; Bouches-du-Rhéne ; 
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Arrété du 1¢° septembre 1923 du Ministére des Travaux publics approuvant 
des! ampes de sfreté et un exploseur pour étre employés dans les mines grisouteuses. 
(J. O., 1923, No. 239, p. 8683.) 

Décret du 6 décembre 1923 du Ministére des Finances portant fixation du taux 


d’intérét applicable en 1924 au calcul des tarifs de la caisse nationale des retraites 
pour la vieillesse (section spéciale des retraites ouvriéres). (J. O., 1923, No. 247, 


p. 8942.) 
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Arbeitskrafte. Vom 25. Januar 1923. (Amtsblatt fir Anhalt, 1923, No. 9, p. 38.) 


Polizeiverordnung tiber den Schutz der Bauarbeiter. Vom 28. Februar 1923. 
(Amtsblatt fir Anhalt, 1923, No. 18, p. 73.) 


Bekanntmachung; betreffend die Inlandslegitimierung auslaéndischer Arbeitery 
Vom 4. Juni 1923. (Amtsblatt fir Anhalt, 1923, No. 47, p. 165.) 


Erste Ausfihrungsverordnung zum Gesetz iiber Mieterschutz und Mieteini- 
gungsaimter. Vom 5. September 1923. (Amtsblatt far Anhalt, 1923, No. 72, p. 253.) 


Bekanntmachung, betreffend die Anzeigepflicht bei Betriebsabbriichen oder 
Stillegungen. Vom 5. September 1923. (Amtsblatt far Anhalt, 1923, No. 72, 


p. 256.) 
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Prussia 


Erlass des Ministers fir Handel vom 29. Oktober 1923 Nr. III 11.061, I 10339, 
betr Betriebsstillegungen und Arbeitsstreckung. (Ministerialbl. der Handels- 
und Gewerbe-Verwaltung, 1923, No. 21, p. 369.) 


Erlass des Ministers fir Handel und Gewerbe vom 1. Dezember 1923, Nr. III 
11897, betr. Betriebsstillegungen und Arbeitsstreckung. (Ministerialbl. der 
Handels-und Gewerbeverwaltung, 1923, No. 22, p. 379.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Laws. 


An act to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts, 1894 to 1921, with respect to 
the expenses of the medical attendance of masters and seamen suffering from 
Venereal Disease Dated 2 August 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, c. 40.) 


An act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, and the Acts amend- 
ing that Act, and to amend the law with respect to employers’ liability insurance, 
the notification of accidents, first aid, and ambulance. 16 November 1923 (13 
& 14 Geo. V, c. 42.) 


Orders. 


Order in Council, dated 30 July 1923, sanctioning payment of pensions, gra- 
tuities, and bonuses to men of the Marine Forces applying for discharge. (S. R. & O., 
1923, No. 972.) 


The Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Order, 1923, dated August 1923, made 
by the Board of Trade under section 369 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 
(37 & 38 Vict., c. 50). (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 949.) 


The Merchant Shipping (Passenger Returns) Order, 1923, dated August 1923. 
(S. R. & O., 1923, No. 977.) 


The Public Utility Societies Amendment Regulations, 1923, dated August 1923, 
made by the Minister of Health under section (1) of the Housing, Town Planning, 
etc. Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 35) and the Housing, etc. Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 
V., c. 24). (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1038.) 


The Public Utility Amendment Regulations (Scotland), 1923, dated Sep- 
tember 1923, made by the Scottish Board of Health with the approval of the Treas- 
ury under section 16 of the Housing, Town Planning, etc. Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo, 


1248 
V, c. 24). (S. R. & O., . 
c. 24). (S. R. & O., 1923, No. =F.) 


The Safety Lamps Glasses Order of 21 September 1923. (S.R. & O., No. 1140.) 
The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of October 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No.1209.) 


Order in Council amending Regulations as to Pensions, etc., in respect of deaths 
due to former wars. Dated 11 Octoher 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1239.) 


The Merchant Shipping (Australian certificates of competency) Order, 1923. 
Dated 11 october 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1288.) 


Order in Council (No. 2A) under the Explosives Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vict., ¢. 17), 
amending the Order in Council of 27 November 1875 (No. 2), making general 
rules for Factories for explosives other than Gunpowder. Dated 11 October 1923, 
(S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1297.) 

[§ 11 regulates the employment of young persons.] 


Order in Council (No. 3A) under the Explosives Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vict., c. 17) 
amending the Order in Council of 27 November 1875 (No.. 3), as to magazines for 
expiosives other than gunpowder, whether with or without gunpowder. Dated 
11 October 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1298.) 

[§ 12 regulates the employment of young persons.) 
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Order in Council (No. 4A) under the Explosives Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vict., c. 17). 
amending the Order in Council of 27 November 1875 (No. 4), as to small firework 
factories. Dated 11 October, 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1299.) 

{§ 21 regulates the employment of young persons.] 


Order in Council (No. 6D) under the Explosives Act, 1875, (38 & 39 Vict., c. 17), 
amending the Order in Council of 27 November 1875 (No. 5), as to Stores licensed 
for Mixed Explosives. Dated 11 October 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1300. 

{[§ 10 regulates the employment of young persons.] 


The Small Dwellings Acquisition (Rate of Interest) (Scotland) Order, 1923, 
dated 17 October 1923, made by the Secretary for Scotland with the approval 
of the Treasury under section 23 (18) of the Housing, etc. Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 

1839 


V, ¢. 24), (S. R. & O., 1923, No. ==) 


The Safety Lamps Order of 27 October 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1272.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) (No. 2) Order, 1923, dated 19 October 1923, made by the Minister of Labour 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1923 (13 Geo. V, c. 2). (S. R. & O., 
1923, No. 1434.) 


The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Amendment Regulations 
(Scotland), 1923 (No. 2), dated 19 December 1923, made by the Scottish Board of 


Health under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1922. (S. R. & O., 


1564 
1923, No. 1264, 
923, No. ==75) 


The National Health Insurance (Arrears) Amendment Regulations (No. 2), 
1923, dated 19 December 1923, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1922. (S. R. &0O., 
1923, No. 1567.) 


Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Employment of Disabled Men. Meeting of 
Experts for the Study of Methods-of finding Employment for Disabled Men (Geneva, 
31 July, land 2 August 1933). Report submitted to the experts, minutes of proceed- 
ings of the meeting of experts, resolutions adopted by the experts. Geneva, 1923. 
282 pp. 4s.; $1. 


The national federations of ex-Service men requested the International Labour 
Office to undertake a study, not only of the questions of medical assistance and 
the provision of artificial limbs, but also of the problem of the employment and 
classification of partially disabled ex-Service men. At its eighteenth session, in 
April 1923, the Governing Body decided to accede to this request and authorised 
the International Labour Office to consult experts on the subject. The present 
volume contains a report prepared by the Office and submitted to the experts. 
The first part of the report deals with the problem in its general aspect ; the second 
with the British plan of appealing for the voluntary co-operation of employers ; 
the third with employment of ex-Service men rendered legally binding on em- 
ployers, including a survey of the laws in force in Germany. Austria, Poland and Italy, 
and the proposals for a law on compulsory employment in France. The report 
is followed by an account of the proceedings of the meeting of experts in Geneva 
in 1923 and the text of the resolutions adopted. The experts considered that 
the duty of taking measures to ensureameans of livelihood to partially disabled 
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ex-Service men devolves above all on the state. They gave their views on the 
essential points to be included in the laws, regulations or agreements relating to 
the matter (eligibility, undertakings to be included, percentage of ex-Service 
men to be employed, administrative organisation, wages discharge, etc.). 


—— Ability in Typewriting in relation to Vocational Guidance. By Dora 
Bieneman. Studies and Reports, Series J (Education), No.2. Geneva, Oct. 1923. 
49 pp. 1s.; 25 cents. 


In Miss Bieneman’s monograph will be found an example of the application 
of the experimental method in vocational guidance. After a brief analysis of 
typewriting, the author attempts to diagnose the qualifications required for its 
practice, hasing herself on previous research work by various experts and on per- 
sonal experiments made with a group of typists in the International Labour Office. 


—— International ‘Associalion on Unemployment. Assemblée générale. 
Lurembourg, 9-11 septembre 1923. Geneva, Sonor, 1923. 601 pp. 


An account of the General Assembly of the International Association on Unem- 
ployment held at |Luxemburg, 9-11 September 1923, which forms the subject 
matter of this important work, was given in the November 1923 number of the 
Review (Vol. VIII, No. 5, pp. 689-695). This volume is in seven parts ; the first 
is a verbatim report of the opening session ; the remaining six form a report on 
the various questions considered, the data relevant to each question (reports, 
summary of debates, and resolutions adopted) being grouped under the appro- 
priate heading instead of included in a chronological record of the proceedings. 
The following questions are thus dealt with : emigration and settiement of unem- 
ployed persons abroad ; unemployment benefit in relation to the development 
of possibilities of employment ; vocational guidance in relation to the needs of the 
market ; unemployment among intellectual workers, and, finally, a general scheme 
for the prevention of unemployment. This subject was introduced at the Assem- 
bly by Mr. Albert Thomas in a speech dealing with unemployment as a whole. 
The last part of the book is devoted to the reorganisation of the Association. 

The first four questions were the object of special reports presented by well- 
known authorities of various nationalities, and ofa general report. The general 
reports and the resolutions carried are given in French, in English, and in German; 
the special reports in the language in which they were submitted to the Assembly. 
*22 This volume is more than a record of proceedings ; it contains a collection of 
documents of considerable interest. 


International Co-operative Allianee. Report of the International Co-operative 
Delegation to Russia. February-March, 1922. 76 pp. 


—— International Co-operative Alliance. Report of the Preceedings of the Tenth 
Congress held at Basle, 22 to 25 August 1921. London, Central Office of the 
LC.A. xxvt + 192 pp. 


International Federation of Trade Union. Report of the International Peace 
Congress held at The Hague under the auspices of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 19-15 December 1922. Amsterdam. 210 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 
Bureau of Census and Statisties. Official Year Book of the Commonweaith of 
Australia. No. 16. 1923. Melbourne, A.J. Mullet, 1923. xxxm + 1122 pp. 


The Australian year book for 1923 contains information concerning the manu- 
facturing industries, agriculture, immigration, housing, trade unions, wages, prices. 
ete. in the Commonwealth. 
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BELGIUM 
Ministére de I’lutérieur et de ’Hygiéme. Annuaire statistique de la Belgique 
el du Congo belge, 1920-1921. 


The statistical year book of Belgium and the Belgian Congo for 1920-1921 
contains, among other data, particulars relating to the agricultural, industrial 
and commercia! position in Belgium. co-operation, savings banks, benevolent 
societies, education, etc. 


CANADA 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Report of Commission on the Hours of Labour, Wages, and Working Conditions 
of Women employed in Industrial Occupation. Halifax, N. S., Commissioner of 
Public Works and Mines, 1923. 28 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Agriculture for Scotland. Eleventh Report, being for the Year ended 
31 December 1922, Edinburgh. H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. 95 pp. 


The report contains among other matter information on technical agricultural 
training and rural credit. 


Home Oiiice. Fencing and Other Safety Precautions for Wood-Working Machin- 
ery. Safety Pamphlet No. 8. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. 82 pp. 


Mines Department. List of Mines in Great Britain and the Isle of Man. 
Year 1922. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. v + 401 pp. 


Report on the Causes of and Circumstances attending the Accident which 
occurred inthe Busty Shaft of the Medomsley Colliery,Co. Durham, on 24 February 1923. 
By H. WaLker. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. 30 pp., illus. 


—— Reports of H. M. Inspector of Mines for the Year 1922. No. 3. York and 
North Midland Division. By F. H. Wynne. 105 pp. No. 5. South Wales 
Division. By J. Macteop Carey. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. 


86 pp. 5s. each. 


Oversea Settlement Department. Handbooks on the Dominion of Canada, the 
Common vealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and Handbook for Women who are thinking of Settling Oversea. Revised 
fo 1 October 1923. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
Report on the Working of the Labour Department for the Year 1922, 


This report contains statistics concerning Indian, Chinese, and Dutch- 
Indian Labour in the Federated Malay States and information concerning recruit- 
ing, wages, health, savings, the working of the Indian Immigration Fund, legis- 
lation, etc. The statement made by the Malayan Deputation, which negotiated 
with the Government of India in August 1922 regarding the conditions under 
which emigration of Indian labourers to Malaya would be permitted, is printed 
as an appendix. 


GOLD COAST 
Gold Coas! Handbook 1923 (The). Accra, Government Press, 1923. 632 + 


XV . pp. 
This handbook includes, among other items, various details concerning immi- 
gration and emigration on the Gold Coast. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Department of Immigration. Annual Report jor the Year 1922-1923. Welling- 
ton, W. A. G. Skinner, 1923. 


Education : Technical Education. Wellington, W. A. G. Skinner, 1923. 17 pp. 


NORWAY 


entet for sociale saker. Arbeidstiden i Handels- og Kontorvirksam- 
heter i 1918. (Employés de commerce et de bureaux. Durée du travail en 1918). 
Christiania, H. Aschehoug, 1923. 84 pp. 


Statistics concerning the hours of work of shop assistants and clerks during 
1918, 


Det statistiske Centralbyra. Tariffoverenskomster og arbeidskonjlikler i Norge 
1922. (Les conventions collectives et les conflits du travail en Norvége en 1922). 
Christiania, H. Aschehoug and Co. 1923. 69 pp. 


The report on collective agreements and labour disputes in 1922, published 
by the Norwegian Central Statistical Bureau, is in two parts dealing respectively 
with ; (1) the number and distribution of collective agreements according to indus- 
try, conciliation and arbitration, the contracting parties and their organisations, 
scope and duration of the agreements, clauses relating to wages and hours of work, 
holidays, and apprenticeship ; (2) labour disputes, their number, extent, character, 
and duration, their distribution according to industry and according to district. 
The greater part of the statistical information furnished is tabulated. A list of 
contents in French, as well as one in Norwegian, is included. 


SPAIN 


Instituto de Reformas Sociales. La Regulacion Colectiva del Contrato de Tra- 
bajo. Sumario de Legislacion comparada por Leopoldo Patacios. Madrid, 
1922. 380 pp. 


A comparative study of the laws relating to collective agreements in various 
countries (Spain, France, Great Britain, United States, Germany, etc.). 

—— Memoria relativa a la Conferencia internacional de representantes de Ser- 
vicios de estadisticas del trabajo. Ginebra, Octubre 1923. Madrid, 1923. 68 pp. 


Report on the International Conference of Statisticians engaged in the com- 
pilation of labour statistics held in Geneva, October 1923, under the auspices of 
the International Labour Office. 


SWEDEN 


K. Socialdepartementet. Internationella socialstatistika Konjerensen i Genéve. 
Stockholm, Norstedt, 1923. 10 pp. 


Report on the International Conference of Statisticians held in Geneva, Octo- 
ver 1923. 


K. Soeialstyrelsen. Levnads Kostnaderna pa landsbygden i Sverige vid ar 1920, 
Stockholm, I. Marcus, 1923. 143 + 71 pp. 


A statistical study on the cost of living in rural districts in Sweden during 1920. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Legal Phases of Co-operative Associations. Bul- 
letin 1106. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1923. 72 pp. 


10 
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Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Census of Manufactures 1921. 
Canning and Preserving. 30 pp. Cast Iron Pipe. 7 pp. Coke. 11 pp. Knit 
Goods. 15 pp. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1923. 5 cents each. 

These reports contain general and detailed statistics of the industries presented 
in tabular form and covering the number of workers employed, salaries and wages. 


Fourteenth Census. Vol. Il. Population 1920. General Report and 
Analytical Tables. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1922. 1410 pp. 


The report includes statistics relating to immigration, housing, and education 
in the United States during 1920. 


Department of Labour. Eleventh Annual Report of the Secretary of Labour 
for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1923. Washington, Government Printing 


Office, 1923. 149 pp. 


This report will be analysed under the heading Reports and Enquiries in a 
future number of the Review. 


—— Bureau of Labour Statisties. Wages and Hours of Labour in the Auto- 
mobile Industry 1922. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1923. 70 pp. 


—— Women’s Bureau. What Industry means to Women Workers. By Mary 
Van Kreck. Bulletin No. 31. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1923 


10 pp. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Annual Report of the Industrial Commissioner for the 
welve months ended 30 June 1922. Albany, 1923. 193 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adshead, S. D. Town Planning and Town Development. London, Methuen 
and Co., 1923. xvr + 204 pp., illus. 


Algemeene Nederlandsche Zuivelbond. Verslag over het jaar 1922. Schiedam. 
De Eendracht, 1923. 276 pp. 


Annual report of the Dutch Union of dairy co-operative societies for 1922. . 


Boeek, K. Druzstevniclvi Zemich slovanskych. Prague, Slovanska Zeme- 
delska Druzstevni Komora, 1922. 180 pp. 

A history of the co-operative movement in the Slav countries with a descrip- 
tion of the present position in Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Ukraine 
and Bulgaria. A chapter is devoted to the Slav Co-operative Chamber of 
Agriculture at Prague. 


Bradford Couneil of Social Service. The Texture of Welfare. A Survey of 
Social Service in Bradford. Foreword by J. H. Wnuitrtey. London, King and 
Son, 1923. 193 pp. 


Brethe, J. Les sociétés coopératives de reconstruction immobiliéres des régions 
dévastées. Paris, Librairie de la Société du Recueil Sirey, 1923. 94 pp. 

The co-operative building societies in the devastated regions form the subject 
matter of this volume. 

Britto, J. S. 0 capital collectiva e as primeiras cooperativas proletarias.. 60 pp- 

A short study on collective capitai and the first workers’ co-operative societies, 
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O syndiscalismo e o cooperacionismo. Rio de Janeiro, Off. Theatro de 
Sport, 1923. 15 pp. 


A brief account of trade unionism and co-operation, 


Chambre consultative des Associations ouvriéres de production. Compile rendu 
du VITI* congrés national de la coopération ouvriére de production de France, tenu a 
Paris les 27 et 28 octobre 1922. Villeneuve-Saint-Georges, |'Union typographique, 
1922. 276 pp. 


Report on the seventh national congress of French workers’ productive co- 
operative societies held in Paris, 27-28 October 1922 


Chytil, Alois. Zavodni Vybory. Sbirka Spisu Pravnickych A Narodohos- 
podarskych. No. XIV. Brno, Barvica Novotny, 1922. 61 pp. 10 Czech crowns. 


A learned exposition of the Czechoslovak legislation and jurisprudence relating 
to works committees. 


Congrés national de la Natalité (5°). Comple rendu sommaire du 5° congrés 
enu @ Marseille du 27 au 30 septembre 1923. Paris, Secrétariat du Comité perma- 
nent de la Natalité, 1923. 16 pp. 


A report on the fifth Congress of the French permanent committee on the 
birth-rate, held at Marseilles, 27-30 September 1923 ; it includes a list of the 
studies and other works submitted, the text of the priicipal resolutions, and a 
summary of the speeches made. 


Cooperatieve Vereeniging “Centraal Beheer”. Versiag, Balans en Rekening 
en Verantwoording over het Boekjaar 1922. Amsterdam. 34 pp. 


Annual report of the Dutch co-operative society “‘Centrai Administration”, 1922. 


Farner, H. Die Geschichte des schweizerischen Arbeiterbundes. Zurich, Kom- 
inissionsverlag der Griitli-Buchhandlung, 1923. 166 pp. 


An objective study on the labour movement in Switzerland from the foundation 
of the Swiss workers’ federation to 1920 when it was dissolved. The author gives 
a history of the federation and describes the work achieved by the workers’ secre- 
tariat to the date when it was amalgamated with the Swiss federation of trade 
unions (Union syndicale suisse). f 


Ferdinand-Dreytus, Jacques. Les prévisions statistiques et financiéres des 
assurances sociales. Paris, les Presses Universitaires de France, 1923. 283 pp. 


In this work, which is strictly confined to the statistical and financial aspects 
of social insurance, the author describes the French Government’s social insurance 
scheme. He points out that valuation is based on compulsory insurance 
and that, particularly as regards health insurance, any relaxation of this principle 
would upset the most carefully prepared estimate. He examines exhaustively 
the statistical basis of valuation adopted and the methods employed in computing 
liabilities under different policies (health, maternity, life, and disability insurance) 
devoting some chapters to the study of various systems of assessment and capital- 
‘sation and the estimate of state liabilities. Finally, he compares the original 
with the present scheme and gives a number of statistical tables relating to social 
insurance estimates. 


Filene, Edward A. Why Men Strike. San Francisco, Industrial Relations 
Association of California, 1923. 12 pp. 


Reprint of an article by a Director of the International Chamber of Commerce 
in which the view that industrial peace can be promoted by giving workers a voice 
in determining their working conditions and rules is strongly supported. The 
author criticises Scientific Management which he contends suppresses the initiative 
of the worker and fosters discontent. He claims that the chief motive of business 
should be that of service to the community and not profit-seeking. 
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Gauthier, E. Le Marché du Travail en France. Preface by Arthur Fontame. 
Angers, Imprimerie du Commerce, 1923. 106 pp. 7 francs. 


This clear and suggestive survey of the organisation and working of the public 
employment agencies in France shows their important bearing on the labour market 
not only as regards the general allocation of work but also in connection with voca- 
tional guidance, and the employment of apprentices and of the disabled. The 
author, who occupies an important official position in these services, is able, owing to 
his thorough knowledge of the facts, to throw a strong light on the various ques- 
tions with which he deals. These relate almost exclusively to the organisation of 
the public employment service — the principle of joint representation, division 
into sections according to trade, liaison between local services, the functions of 
district offices and the national or central office, recruiting and distribution of the 
foreign labour supply, etc. Mr. Gauthier advocates the passing of legal regulations 
based on the experience already gained. He is opposed to the idea of a state 
monopoly, but holds that the public employment bureaux while encouraging 
private initiative should control the results and intervene actively and instantly 
when the public interest is threatened. 


Gide, Charles. Les Sociétés cooperatives de Consommation. Paris, Librairie dela 
Société du Recueil Sirey, 1924. 328 pp. 


Professor Gide’s work was first published in 1904. It has since been trans- 
lated into Hungarian by Szabo Lavzlo (‘“‘ Hangya” Co-operative Union edition, 
Budapest, 1904) ; into Polish by Miss Kosiewicz (“‘ Spolem ”’ edition, Warsaw, 1907) 
into Portuguese by Mr. Jardin Ricardo (Classical Library edition, Lisbon, 1908) ; 
into Dutch by Mr. Goedhart (The Hague, 1921) ; into Swedish by Mr. Anders Orne 
(Stockholm, 1923) ; into Spanish by Mr. Julio Poulat (Mexico, 1929) ; into English 
by Mr. Coffey and Miss Marks (Dublin, 1920), and by Mr. Cedric Long (New York, 
1922). A translation in Japanese by Mr. Kuga Teisabugo is in preparation. 

In the fourth French edition now published facts and figures have been brought 
up to date. In particular the last two chapters on “ the position of salaried em- 
ployees in co-operative societies ’’ and “ co-operation and socialism ”’ have been 
completely rewritten. 


Grundriss der Sozialoekonomik, Vols. 2 and 6. Tibingen, J.C.B. Mohr, 1923. 
309 + 220 and 452 pp. 

This work, covering the whole field of industrial and social development, is of 
great interest to all engaged either in research work or in active industrial life 
Part 1 of Vol. 2 consists of a series of accounts, by various authors, of the natural 
and human elementsin industry. A.Hettner deals with geographic environment. 
P. Mombert and R. Michels have managed within a comparatively moderate space 
to give a comprehensive review of the human factor in industry. H. Herkner 
goes into the difficult problems of labour and efficiency. In Part 2 of this volume 
F. v. Gottl-Ottilienfeld considers the technical basis of industry Vol. 6 deals 
with problems of the management of manufacturing industries, including the bui!d- 
ing trades, and of mining. . H. Sieveking has made an historical survey of the 
forms of industrial enterprise and of the industrial policy of guilds, municipalities 
and the state. Other essays are contributed by E. Schwiedland (competition 
among the various forms of industrial undertakings) ; Alfred Weber (the locali- 
sation of industries); F. Leiter (the management of large industries under the 
capitalist system) ; O. V. Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst (labour supply and wage policy 
in modern industry) ; Adolf Weber (the housing question) ; Th. Vogelstein (financial 
organisation and monopolies), - etc 


Haekett, J.D. Industrial Accident Experience Data. Reprinted from ‘““Manage- 
ment and Administration”, Nov. 1923. 8 pp. 


Hatlak, J. Zakon O Zavodnich Vyborech. Prumyslova Knihovna. No. 1. 
Prague, Tiskové podniky Ustredniho Svazu Ceskoslovenskych Prumysiniku- 
179 pp. 

A commentary on Czechoslovak legislation relating to works committees, 
published by the Czechoslovak Manufacturers’ National Association. 
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-—— Das Gesetz iiber die Betriebsausschiisse. Industrielle Bibliothek. No. 1. 
Unternehmungen des Zentralverbandes der tschekoslovakischen Industriellen. 


219 pp. 
A German translation of the above. 


—— O Pomeru Pracovnim. Prumyslova Knihovna, No. 1. Prague, 1923. 
219 pp. 
An exposition of Czechoslovak legislation relating to labour conditions. 


Hughes, T. H. and Lamborn, E. A.G. Towns and Town Planning, Ancient 
and Modern. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923. 156 pp. 


Keen, F.N. Towards International Justice. Introduction by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1923. 249 pp. 


Koiransky, B. B. Professionalnzé ofraviénié i borha s nimi. Moscow, 1923. 
71 pp. 


This pamphlet, intended for “‘ readers of average culture ’’, contains information 
on industrial poisoning and the various means of combating this danger. The 
figures are chiefly drawn from the works of foreign authors : Lehmann, Koelsch , 
Teleky, etc. 


Korn, K. Die Arbeiteriugend-Bewegung. FEinfiihrung in ihre Geschichte. 
Part I. 95 pp. Part IJ. 160 pp. Berlin, Arbeiterjugend-Verlag, 1923. 


An introduction to the history of the young workers’ movement in Germany. 


Lambert. E. and Brown, H.C. La lutte judiciaire du capital et du travail orga- 
nisés aux Etats-Unis. Bibliothéque de I’Institut de droit comparé de Lyon. 
Paris, Marcel Giard, 1923. xur + 469 pp. 


The authors have attempted a study of the attitude of American jurisprudence 
towards boycotting as a weapon in the hands of workers’ organisations and in rela- 
tion to other instruments of economic pressure used by these organisations to 
establish, maintain, or generalise collective agreements and the closed shop system. 


Lavergne, B. Les coopératives de consommation en France. Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1923. var + 216 pp. 


A study on distributive co-operative societies in France. 


Leger, A. Le chémage britannique et l’occupation de la Ruhr. Paris, Société 
<’études et d’informations économiques, 1923. 50 pp. 


By a close analysis of British official statistics the author of this pamphlet 
attempts to prove that the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr has in no way 
contributed towards unemployment in Great Britain. 


Letavet, A. Sanilarnaia classificaisia détalnykh professii Kojévennoi promy- 
chlennosti. Moscow, 110 pp. ‘ 


Classification of various leather trades considered from the health standpoint. 


a aes of. eee? es ae SS ele lh 


— 


Lorange, Olai. Arbeidshygiene og beskyltelsesteknik. (Kristiania, Aschehoug, 
1923. 93 pp. 

A book on accident prevention and industrial hygiene by the Chief Inspector 
of Factories in Norway. The author briefly explains the most important rules 
for the arrangement of workplaces so as to secure the air, temperature, light, etc., 
necessary for the health of workers. A short account is given of the most impor- 
tant industrial poisons together with the more general preventive measures, and 
the safety appliances required by various types of machines are described. A 
special chapter is given to working clothes and other personal outfit, such as 
goggles, ete, 
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While most of the rules are of general application, those relating to steam 
plant and to explosions and fire risks refer explicitly to the Norwegian regulations. 
There is an interesting chapter on choice of occupation in relation to health, ete. 
The concluding chapter outlines the Norwegian industrial inspection system and 
refers to the principal laws for the protection of workers. 













Breslau, Ferdinand 





Deutsche im Ausland. 





Mohr, F. W. and von Hauif, W. 
Hirt, 1923. xm + 296 pp. 


This book is intended to enlighten public opinion in Germany with regard to 
the work accomplished by Germans living abroad. It contains a great deal of 
interesting information concerning the history and development of German settle- 
ments in Russia, North and South America, etc., and of the ex-German colonies 
in different parts of the world, Statistics of the number of German residents, 
and perticulars of the colonising, mercantile, educational, and other activities in 


almost every country are given. 
















Mukherji, Panchanandas. The Co-operative Movement in India. Calcutta, 
Thacker, Spink and Co. Third Edition, 1923. 468 + LXxXx pp. 


For its third edition this book has been almost entirely re-written, and con- 
siderably enlarged. It is introduced by a short but concise and clear study of the 
various systems of co-operative credit (Raiffeisen, Schulze-Delitzsch, Luzzati, 
Wollemborg). It includes a discussion of Indian co-operative credit legislation, 
a description of its manifold effects, a survey of other types of co-operative societies, 
with frequent and well-informed references to the European co-operative move- 
ment. The progress of the movement in India is traced from its earliest days, 
with its distinctive features, its weaknesses, its efforts, its strong points, its needs, 
and its prospects. The last chapter gives the text of the Co-operative Societies 
Act, annotated by the author, and the appendices include recent statistics re- 
lating to the co-operative movement in India and various circulars and reports. 

The book fully justifies its sub-title, “‘ A study of the co-operative principle 
and its diverse applications in India and abroad ’’. It is guided by compfehensive 
knowledge and careful scientific methods, and at the same time by an abiding 
faith in co-operation as “ the greatest and the most potent modern economic 
movement in India’. The reader is led to share in the hope expressed by the author 
that “ in years to come India may take her rightful place in the scheme of inter 


national co-operation’’. 
























National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings. Washington, 16-23 May, 
1923. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1923. 566 pp. 


The agenda of the Conference included a series of social questions relating 
to health, industry, the Church, the family, the school, and public opinion. In 
the chapter on industry the passages of chief interest are those concerning child 
labour, wages, hours, hygiene, safety, the growth of labour legislation relating 
to women, and the 10-hour shift in American industry. 

In another part are recorded the debates on the economic and industrial impor- 
tance of health and the relation between school and vocation. 



















Nations of To-day (The). Edited by J. Bucuan. Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Italy, India, British America, Jugoslavia, the Baltic and Caucasian States. 
9 volumes. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1923. 


i The history of each nation included in this series is followed by a short account 
of the present economic and social position in each country. 











tg Newsholme, A. The Elements of Vital Statistics in their Bearing on Social and 
ig Public Health Problems. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1923. 623 pp. 


H In this new edition of his work, Sir Arthur Newsholme examines successively 
the various elements of vital statistics, namely, population, nationality, race, 
sex, age, distribution of population, births, fall in the birth rate, relation between 
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births and infant mortality, sickness, death-rates, death certification, tabulation 
and classification of causes of death, etc. Among the most interesting chapters 
are those dealing with occupation in relation to sickness and mortality, statistics. 
of alcoholism in relation to the public health, and the measurement of child mor- 
tality. The second part of the book is devoted to statistical methods. The appen- 
dices include the English census form, and the nosological nomenclature of diseases. 
and causes of death agreed upon by the International Commission (Paris, Octo- 
ber 1920). 


Nobel, Alphons. Handbuch des Staatsmannes. Parteien, Gewerkschafien, 
Zeitungen, Parlamente, Kabinette, Verfassungen in ailen Landern der Welt seit deny 
Kriege. Munich, Wicland-Verlag, 1923. 348 pp. 


A compendium of information concerning parties, trade unions, newspapers,. 
parliaments, cabinets, and constitutions in all countries, since the war. 


Osteuropaisches Jahrbuch 1923-1924. Budapest, Oriens. 684 pp. 


The year book of Eastern Europe (1923-1924) contains, among other matter.,. 
information on the social position in various countries of Eastern Europe. 


Peverett, Georg*, and Pike, Alfred T. Social Survey : A Guide to Good Citizenship. 
London, National Adult School Union. 51 pp. 6d. 


The study of the social, economic and historical aspects of communities by 
means of surveys for the purpose of promoting active and intelligent citizenship 
is advocated in this little guide. It gives a list of subjects which should be covered 
by students and detailed instructions as to the methods to be adopted in dealing 
with them. The work is intended primarily for members of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, Adult Schools, Social Settlements and the like. 


Peyronnet, A. Le Ministére du Travail, 1906-1923. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1924. 250 pp. 


“« Access to labour and conditions of :abour are the two fields open to the activ- 
ities of the Ministry of Labour. What has been already accomplished in each 
and what the Ministry considers still remains to be done are the points I propose 
to examine here. ” 

In these terms Mr. Peyronnet defines the aspects under which the activities. 
of the Ministry are considered. Having been connected with the Department 
long before he was called to direct it in January 1922, the author isin a position to 
give a striking summary of the work accomplished since its foundation. His book 
is in three parts. The first, entitled “access to labour”, deals with employment 
agencies, productive co-operative societies, unemployment, strikes and labour 
statistics. The author reviews the chief events in each of these spheres prior to- 
the creation of the Ministry of Labour, and describes the present position and recent 
measures taken “to find work for every worker and to ensure to the employer the 
necessary labour supply ” — in his opinion, the first duty of the Ministry. 

In the second devoted to labour conditions, Mr. Peyronnet considers hours, 
industrial woatbens safety, the Control of social insurance; wages, co-operative 
distributive societies, profit-sharing, mutual benefit societies, and workers’ and 
peasants’ superannuation funds. 

Finally, he examines “‘what remains to be done”’, and considers various reforms 
and improvements : e.g. the creation of a general emigration office, the estab- 
lishment of compulsory conciliation machinery in labour disputes, the grant of 
financial assistance to artisans in the form of long term credit, and the organisation 
of social insurance. 

Putting aside preconceived systems and abstract theories, Mr. Peyronnet has 
confined himself to “an exposition of the facts, throwing light on their origin, 
and explaining their evolution”, his aim being to show that the French Ministry of 
Labour is an instrument of peace and social progress. 
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Ralea, M. L’idée de révolution dans les doctrines socialistes. Etude sur l’évolutior 
de la tactique révolutionnaire. Preface by C. Bouci&. Bibliothéque générale d’éco- 
nomie politique. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1923. vi1+ 402 pp. 


M. Ralea devotes his study to “ the history of the revolutionary idea, its varying 
fortunes, and the changes it has undergone in the different systems which have 
made use of it”. The theory of revolution presents itself to him under 
three aspects: the revolutionary programme, or initial stage, in which political 
theoreticians and dreamers devise utopian reforms; the revolutionary means, 
being the attempt to acquire power by methods akin to party tactics ; lastly, the 
revolutionary organ, the most recent conception mainly attributable lo Karl Marx, 
who considered the formation of a proletarian class the first step towards social 
revolution. ‘These three aspects are dealt with in turn in the three parts into 
which the book is divided. Mr. Ralea has consulted in the course of his study 
a large number of works, a list of which is published separately under the title 
Révolution et socialisme. (See Internationai Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 


1923, p. 785.) 


Rosati, U. V. Jl sindicalismo agrario. Fermo, Tip. S. Properzi, 1923. 47 pp. 


The author traces briefly the history of professional organisation in agriculture 
in Italy, stressing the fundamental objects of its policy and activities : increased 
production, technical progress, and harmonious relations between the various 
groups within the industry. The protection of class interests has been a temporary 
and incidental aim. The General Confederation of Agriculture, formed three 
years ago, represents the final stage of the evolution of the movement. This 
organisation has kept prominently before its members the principle of class 
co-operation and the social function of property, reeognising that private owner- 
ship carries with it the obligation of using property in accordance with the best 
interests of the community. In the collective agreements to which the Confedera- 
tion has been a party it has acknowledged the right of workers to organise, has 
opposed monopoly, approved the creation of employment exchanges, joint repre- 
sentation, and applied in the widest sense the principle of arbitration ; it has fixed 
wage rates in accordance with the cost of living, even adopting in some cases the 
sliding-scale system. 





Rosenbaum, N. D. Sanitarnyé charactéristiki détalnykh professii dérévoobde- 
lotchnogo proizvodstva. Moscow, 1922. 116 pp. 


Characteristics of the various trades in the wood industry considered from a 
health standpoint. 





Les Conseils d’Usines aux Etats-Unis. Paris, Marcel Giard, 





Rousseau, E. A. 
1922. 114 pp. 


In his study on works councils the author has sought to define their aims, proce- 
dure, and the results obtained hitherto. The United States was selected as a country 
containing ‘‘the largest, the most specialized and the best organized industries”, 
Mr. Rousseau gives a short history of works councils in the United States from the 
first experiments in 1904 to those of the present day, when establishments 
employing about a million workers have works councils. He examines their rules 
(method of representation, functions, etc.) and the different forms they assume. 
He considers the attitude of the foremen and the trade unions towards the works 
councils and devotes a chapter to the part played by the state. Finally, he sum- 
marises the results obtained.. The appendices contain the rules of a works council 
in operation in a large American undertaking and a list of the undertakings which 
have given representation to employees. 





Séaiiles, G. La philosophie du travail. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de 
France, 1923. 408 pp. 

A collection of articles and addresses on social, religious and philosophica 
questions, 
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Seerétariat des Paysans suisses. Les Salaires agricoles en Suisse; Enquéte 
de 1921. Brougg, 1923. 111 pp. 


This gives the result of a methodical enquiry into agricultural wages in Switzer- 
land in 1921; the figures are based upon investigations made by the cantonal 
representatives of the Union des Paysans suisses. 


Steeker, E. Unser Kampf um Brot und Arbeitsplatz. Turn-Teplitz, Robert 
Wantoch, 1923. 23 pp. 2.40 Czech crowns. 


An outline of the principles underlying Czechoslovak legislation in relation 
to agrarian reform, and their application. 


Textor, Luey E. Land Reform in Czechoslovakia. London, George Allen 
and Unwin, 1923.. 157 pp. 


In this interesting study Dr. Textor reveals the cross-currents of political and 
racial interests which have to be taken into account in any attempt to determine 
the value of Land Reform in Czechoslovakia at its present stage. In addition to 
the more obvious causes of division on the land question in a country where the 
races were sharply divided, the author draws our attention to the innumerable 
difficulties arising from the fact that the Czech population looked to the Govern- 
ment of the new Republic to redress a wrong which had existed for close on three 
hundred years : the retention in alien hands of large estates made up of Czech 
lands seized in 1620. When “more than a quarter of all Bohemia was owned by 
less than 2 per cent. of the landowners and nearly one-third of the soil of Moravia 
belonged to less than one per cent. of the landowners”’ it is plain, as Dr. Textor 
remarks, that expropriation of large properties tended to be considered from a 
point of view other than economic. 

This book is the outcome of patient and impartial investigation carried out 
in Czechoslovakia by a trained historical mind, and a mass of first-hand informa- 
tion is presented in a fashion which allows the reader to exercise a free judgment 
on the facts, while stimulating his interest in the development of a policy which 
has by no means attained its final form. The documentary evidence cited shows 


the value put upon original research as a corrective to impressions gained either 
from surveys in the country or by individual contact with persons affected by 
the national land policy ; an appendix has diagrams of the area of Czechoslovakia 
and the amount of land to be expropriated under the _ of 16 April 1919, as ascer- 
tained to 1 November 1922. 


Thorsen, Th. G. Folkenes forbund og de sociale sporsmal. Sertrykk av Sociale 
Meddelelser Nr. 3 for 1923. Kristiania, 1923. 26 pp. 


No. 3, 1923 of “* Sociale Meddelelser ’’, the official organ of the Norwegian 
Ministry of Social Affairs, reproduces a lecture given by Mr. Th. G. Thorsen before 
the Norwegian Association for Social Reform on the subject “‘ The League of 
Nations and Social Questions”. The author, who is chief of division in the Ministry 
and deputy member of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, has 
followed the activities of the International Labour Organisation from the very 
first and has taken part in all sessions of the International Labour Conference. 
He gives an expert and very interesting account of the history of inter- 
national social legislation, the organisation of the International Labour Office, its 
tasks and the results obtained during the first three years of its activity. 


University of Iowa. Jowa Child Welfare Legislation measured by Federal 
Children’s Bureau Standards. By A. Ione Butss. Studies in Child Welfare. 
Vol. II, No. 3. Iowa City, 1922. 52 pp. 


Vabre, A. Le droit international du travail. Preface by E. ANTONELLI. 
Bibliothéque de l'Institut de Droit comparé de Lyon. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1923. 
xv + 310 pp. 15 francs. 

M. Vabre traces the evolution of the idea of internationalising labour legislation 
from its earliest conception to the first practical experiments made before the war 
by the International Association for Labour Legislation. The more important’ 
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part of this study relates to the preparation of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles, its provisions, and the functions and work of the International Labour 
Organisation. The author describes the structure of the International Labour 
Office and its activities in the scientific field. He then reviews the first three 
sessions of the International Labour Conference, and examines the results obtained 
and the action subsequently taken in various countries. Lastly, Mr. Vabre dis- 
cusses various criticisms levelled at the International Labour Organisation, con- 
siders the means whereby difficulties may be overcome and declares the Organi- 
sation to be both useful and necessary, and one that can and should live. 


Villaveeehia, Vittorio G. Dizionario di merceologiae di chimica applicata. Fourth 
edition. Vol. II, Milan, Ulrico Hoepli, 1924. 402 pp. 


A perusal of the second volume of Professor Villavecchia’s Dictionary of 
Technology and Applied Chemistry (beginning at “‘damiana ’ and ending at 
** mussena ’) confirms the favourablé impression of his work produced by the first 
volume. This second part, carefully prepared, contains, in addition to informa- 
tion concerning commercial technology, chemistry, and the analysis of products, 
data relating to imports and exports, customs tariffs, transport, taxes, sanitary 
regulations, ete., down to the end of 1922. It is to be hoped that this work, of 
the greatest value to all interested in industrial questions, may be completed at 


the earliest date possible. 





Wolfe, Humbert. Labour Supply and Regulation. Publications of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. 
Economic and Social History of the World War, British Series. Oxford, Clarendon 


Press, 1923. x1v-+-422 pp. 


The introductory chapters of this monograph describe the state machinery for 
dealing with labour questions before the war, and the lack of co-ordination between 
Departments which made the organisation of recruiting and the regulation of 
labour on the outbreak of hostilities and during the war a problem of unprece- 
dented magnitude. How this problem was handled and a central authority 
gradually evolved through the Man-Power Board, the Ministry of Munitions, the 
Department of the Director-General of National Service and, finally, in 1917, the 
Ministry of National Service, is told in the succeeding chapters. 

The author shows how work was made continuous, restrictions on output 
removed, hours of work regulated, and working conditions improved with a view 
to ensuring a maximum output, how the movement of workmen was limited by 
a system of leaving certificates, and wages controlled. He points out that the 
solution of the wages problem as it affected men and women respectively was a 
condition precedent to the handling of all other labour problems during the war 
and one of the most difficult. 

The appendices to this valuable work on the labour problem during the war 
contain the text of various Acts, regulations and agreements. 





Woman’s Year Book 1923-1924 (The). Edited by G. Evelyn Gates. Lendon, 


Women Publishers, 1923. 697 pp. 


The Woman’s Year Book for 1923-1924 includes chapters on the League of 
Nations, education, women and the labour market in Great Britain (labour condi- 
tions, unemployment, wages, industrial hygiene, etc.), women.in the professions 
{statistics for Great Britain), the co-operative movement, the position of women 
in foreign countries 





Yovanoviteh, D. Le rendement optimum du travail ouvrier. Bibliothéque poli- 
tique et économique. Paris, Payot, 1923. 490 pp. 


Many authors have dealt with the question of maximum labour output and 
the means to obtain it, but the majority, according to Mr. Yovanovitch, have 
neglected one side or another of the question, some not taking sufficiently into 
account such factors as the worker's health and good will, others giving too much 
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importance to the moral element and neglecting the purely materia] side, the 
remuneration of labour. Mr. Yovanovitch has attempted a general review of 
modern incentives taking into consideration every factor, more especially the 
welfare‘and health of the worker and his will to produce. The author examines 
the various systems in force and the methods suggested for inducing the worker 
to improve and increase his output. He considers that “ a complete and rationa 
system of incentives should meet the workers’ aspirations in such measure as 
industrial economy permits”’. The individual and collective desires of the work- 
ers may be summed up in two general claims : well-being and justice. The first 
includes adequate remuneration and working conditions; the second, the intellec- 
tual and moral improvement of the worker. Mr. Yovanovitch deals with each 
of these points. After tracing the history of the remuneration of labour he con- 
siders wages in modern times, certain supplementary benefits (facilities for obtain- 
ing food and other supplies, cheap housing, etc.), and the modifications of the 
wage system (profit-sharing, stock ownership by employees). The second part 
of his book deals with mechanical substitutes for human labour, vocational 
guidance, the prevention of fatigue, factory hygiene, congenial work, etc. Finally, 
Mr. Yovanovitch considers the status of the worker, industrial democracy and 
workers’ education. In conclusion he points out that it is a recognised fact to-day 
that “‘ to stimulate the worker you must first study the man, his needs and his 
aspirations ’, and while the various incentives which have been experimented 
with in different parts of the world have not been applied sufficiently long to 
enable a definite estimate to be made of their value “ they have given sufficiently 
significant results to encourage their continuation ”’. 


Zmave, Ivan. © Prirodovedeckych Zakladech Socialnich Naprav. Prague, 
Masarykova Akademie Prace, 1922. 55 pp. 


Four lectures given by the author in which are examined the problem of sociali- 
sation and the reform of the monetary system. 


—— Energetické Zaklady Sociotechniky. Prague, Masarykova Akademie 
Prace, 1923. 115 pp. 


The outstanding feature of the theory outlined in these pages is the application 
of scientific method to social phenomena. 


Other Publications received by the Office. 


Bibljoteka Wyzszej Szkolty Handlowej w Warszawie. Rocznik. RokI. Zeszyt I. 
Warsaw, 1923. 196 pp. 


Christo, Homem. Mussolini bdtisseur d’avenir. Harangue aux joules latines. 
Paris, Société des Editions Fast, 1923. 329 pp. 


Denis, F. Les romanciers du travail. Préface de Georges Erknoup. Abon- 
nement l’Eglantine, 17¢ année, No. 6. Brussels, l’Eglantine (Société Coopérative), 
1923. 24 pp. 


Gangemi, L. La politica jinanziaria del Governo fascista dopo il discorso di 
Milano. Circolo di Studi Economici. Scritti di politica economica. No. 10. 
Trieste, Libreria Editrice C. U. Trani, 1923. 77 pp. 


La Belgique. La vie technique, industrielle, agricole el coloniale. Special. 
number. Preface by M. Jaspar, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Published 
— the direction of M. J. P. Fontaive. Paris, vi*, 18 Rue Séguier. 214 pp. 

franes. 
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Moreland, W. H. From Akbar to Aurangzeb. A study.in Indian Economic 
History. London, Macmillan and Co., 1923. x1 + 364 pp. 


Mortara, G. Prospettive Economiche 1924. Universita Bocconi: di Milano. 
Citta di Castello, Societa tipografica Leonardo da Vinci, 1924. xv1+418 pp. 


Rolland, Romain. Mahdtmd Gandhi. Paris, Librairie Stock, 1924. 186 pp 


Sottile, A. L’organisation politique et juridique de la République de St. Marin 
et sa situation internationale. Geneva, Imprimerie H. Chavannes, 1923. 34 pp. 


Szturm de Sztrem, Tadensz. Dziatanie inflacji w sferze podstkoej. Collection: 
Przyczynki do sprawg walutowej w Polsce, W 2. Warsaw, Instytut Gospodarstwa 
Spotecznego, 1923. 10 pp. 
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